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Editorial 
THE missionary’s horizon of opportunity and 
+ ose responsibility is rapidly receding. The scope of 
missionary activity has already gone far beyond 
the vision of missionary pioneers. As Mr. Julean Arnold in 
his article on ‘‘ The Missionary’s Opportunity ’’ clearly shows, 
missionary plans must reach beyond the establishment of a 
particular denominational group or propagation of a particular 
sect to participation in the development of that modern civil- 
ization which China is seeking. In other words missionaries 
must plan to help the Chinese live a full life in this world as 
well as to prepare for the next. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that in the report of the 1917 meeting of 
the India National Missionary Council a Committee on Industry 
and Agriculture made a lengthy and suggestive report on the 
telation of missionaries to these two economic problems. In 
addition toa move to make this Committee a standing committee 
the Council passed the following resolution :—‘‘ The Council 
endorses the statement that agricultural and industrial missions 
are an integral part of the Bick am of the Gospel to India 
at this time.’’ 
China also is largely an agricultural country and there is 
a growing, demand for industrial education. Here is a point 
at which our opportunity is widening. Are we planning to 
meet it ? 
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We are glad to welcome the article by Mr. 
McNulty on ‘The Appeal of Buddhism 
Buddhism to the + the Chinese Mind’? as an evidence that 


ee some missionaries are finding time to study 
Chinese religions. 


In addition to many excellent points in this article there are 
one or two other elements in this religion that help to explain 
its hold upon the Chinese mind. Being in the main a religion 
of knowledge rather than of love, and laying strong emphasis 
upon the ethical, it has an appeal to the more intellectual 
phase of the Chinese mind. This would explain in part why 
even Confucians adopted it. Mr. McNulty says that Gautama 
the sage has become Buddha the divine and as divine is 
worshipped all over China to-day. ‘There are some scholars 
who claim that in the Greater Vehicle Gautama was in 
the fifth stage exalted to an incarnation of the Absolute. 
Here is a partial explanation why a Chinese Christian worker 
(possibly not alone) of more than two decades of experience 
said, ‘‘Oh that I had for Christ the fervor that I had for 
Buddha!’’ Buddha comes nearer taking the place of an inter- 
mediary between the Absolute and man than either of the 
leaders of the other religions of China.. We may not be willing 
to imitate Buddhist priests in Japan, who identified the Japanese 
‘*Kami’’ (often translated ‘‘god’’) with the Buddhas.or 
Bodhisattvas, nor may we be all ready to imitate a missionary 
in Ceylon who was accustomed to preach boldly (and indeed 
not without effect) to his Buddhist hearers—‘‘ Whom ye in 
ignorance worship Him preach I unto you.’’ But to realize 
the strength of the hold of Buddha will make us wiser in our 
planning and more dependent upon Him who alone can 
transform the deep feeling for Buddha in Chinese hearts into a 
love for the Living Father. 

* * 
In the 1917 Report of the Foreign M 
saint 4 sions Conference of North America, the 

. Rev. John F. Goucher, D.D., says, 
‘*We are feminizing Christianity and we are responsible for the 
Chinese belief that ‘Christianity is splendid for women and 
children, but it is not for men.’’’ He, of course, rightly 
draws attention to the predominance of women missionaries in 
China, which has slightly increased during the last few years. 
To offset it some missions are laying more stress upon single 
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men workers. than formerly. Among the foreign teachers in 
the mission schools also there are about five women to three 
men, and in the Normal Training Schools in China there are two 
young women to one young man. But some additional facts 
make it doubtful that the Chinese are getting the impression, 
generally speaking at least, that Christianity is not for men. 
In the 1915 statistics (published in the 1916 ‘‘ China Mission 
Year Book’’) it is shown that every leading denomination had 
a strong majority of Chinese men in its church membership. | 
While there has been a healthy change in this regard, yet the 
statistics for 1916 show that the Chinese Christian men are still in 
the lead, though not by as large a majority. Furthermore, in 
the latest statistics we find that in the elementary schools the 
boys predominate two to one; in middle schools, three to one ; 
in boarding schools one and one-half to one. And amongst 
the Chinese teachers men predominate two and three-tenths to 
one woman. Hence the feminization of Chinese Christianity 
seems rather remote. | 
* 

AN inset in the advertising pages of the Rr- 
CORDER draws attention to the forthcoming . 
publication of an Index of current Christian 
literature in Chinese. This Index is the result 
of many attempts to make a survey of existing Christian 
literature in Chinese. The main part of the compilation has 
been done by the Rev. G. A. Clayton. Both the China Con- 
tinuation Committee and the Christian Publishers’ Association 
_ of China (now comprising twelve Christian publishing agencies) 
are intensely interested in this Index. While the survey 
as originally planned is still necessarily incomplete ‘yet the 
intention of the compiler of the book has been to include all 
books, booklets, and tracts issued under Protestant missionary 
auspices. It is to have both a Chinese and an English edition, 
and the size, style, authors, publisher and price will be in- 
dicated. It will therefore serve as a guide both to getting 
acquainted with existing Christian literature in Chinese and to 
making selections therefrom. 

We have in this Index the first chart of an hitherto 
uncharted sea. It is of special significance that this volume 
has appeared at a time whén Chinese leaders are beginning to 
express themselves as to the types of Christian literature needed 
in China. A study of this Index should indicate the uncovered 
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places in the production of Chinese Christian literature. Aj] 
will appreciate the time and labor that have been put into its 
production. Future editions will grow in usefulness as experi. 
ence shows just what such an Index should aim to do. 
ities AT a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
m@arrinecs. Conference of Federated Missions the following 
action was taken on a communication from the 
Continuation Committee in Japan regarding Christian marriages: 
‘* That the Resolution of the Continuation Committee be spread 
upon our Minutes and be published in the Japan Evanglist.” 
The Resolution itself is as follows : } 
‘“‘ Resolved, that it is an urgent duty of the day to advocate 
the principle that Christians ought to marry Christians and to 
exalt and uphold the Christian ideal of family life ; that our con- 
viction on this point be communicated to the various. churches 
and missions.’?’ The communication from the Continuation 
Committee further adds the following: ‘‘ This Resolution was 
transmitted to the Federation of Japanese Churches and, on 
October 31st, that Federation issued a circular to the officers of 
the various affiliated churches heartily recommending the 
resolution and requesting the churches to do all in their power 
to carry it into effect.’’ 
* 
‘The China Continuation Committee, at its 


1917, passed the following 


‘‘That a special ‘Home Welfare Week’ be inaugurated, to emphasize the 
importance in the home of daily Bible reading and family prayers. 


‘‘That a special ‘Home Sunday’ be suggested, when sermons, the Sun- 
day School lesson and devotional meetings shall stress the topic of religious 


life in the home.”’ 

These recommendations had been suggested in a report 
made by a Special Committee (of the China Continuation 
Committee) on the subject of Daily Family Worship, etc. 

Acting upon these resolutions, the China Sunday School 
Union suggests the use of ‘‘Mothers’ Day,’’? Sunday, May 
12th, 1918, as Home Sunday, and the week preceding as Home 
Welfare Week. A supplementary Sunday School Lesson on 
the subject of ‘‘The Home’’ will be offered in the Zeacher’s 
Quarterly of the C. S. S. U.. The May number of the China 
Sunday School Journal will be a ‘‘ Home Welfare’? number. 
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_ From the 1917 Report of the Boone Library we 
Library Exten- learn something of its attempt to ins its 
sion work beyond its own borders. When first opened, 
in 1910, those in charge aimed principally to work with students, 
but in the spring of 1917 it was decided to reach the general 
public, and the upper floor of Boone Library was opened for 
this purpose. Thus the general public has access by means of 
the catalogue to the whole Chinese department, amounting to 
‘about 9,000 volumes. 

A special feature of this Extension Work is the sending out 
of Traveling Libraries. During 1917 twenty-three Traveling 
Libraries were sent out trom Boone Library to mission and 
government schools and: other institutions in the Wu-Han 
centre. In all, 2,085 volumes of theology, history, biography, 
science, and literature have been put into circulation. Between 
April 27th and May gth, 1917, Mr. S. T. Y. Seng lectured ten 
times on ‘* Public Libraries.’’ Over 2,500 students and others 
heard these lectures. This movement is in line with a growing 
feeling that better public library facilities are needed. Itisa 
practical phase of university extension work that should be- 
come more general. 

* 


IN a recent number of Oriental News and 
Comment, the bulletin of the Far Eastern 
Bureau, Mr. Chang Po-ling, well known as one 
of China’s foremost educationists, says, among other things: 
“China’s two great needs in education are for development of 
initiative and enforcement of discipline. The former need 
grew out of the fact that for centuries the family was the social 
unit in China. The head of the family was supreme and every 
member learned obedience first of all. It is a trait that has 

been instilled into the Chinese at the sacrifice of initiative. 
As to the second need, in the days of emperors the only real 
requirement of a good citizen was that he pay his taxes, 
That duty done, he could acquit himself for the most part as 
he saw fit. Discipline was therefore lax, and the Chinese 
became rather easy-going. One of the greatest problems that 
modern education in China has to solve is how to instil 
these two seemingly contradictory qualities into the coming 
generation.’’ 


China’s Reeds 
in Education. 
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The Promotion of Fntercession 


J. W. Lowrie. 


PROVE ME NOW... . SAITH THE LORD OF HOSTS, IF I WILL NOT opgy 
YOU THE WINDOWS OF HEAVEN, AND POUR YOU OUT A BLESSING, THAT 
THERE SHALL NOT BE ROOM ENOUGH TO RECEIVE IT.. MAL, iii: 10, 


THEN A LORD .... ANSWERED .... AND SAID, BEHOLD IF THE LoRp 
WOULD MAKE WINDOWS IN HEAVEN, MIGHT THIS THING B&? AND HE 
SAID, BEHOLD THOU SHALT SSE IT WITH THINE EYES, BUT SHALT Not 

. RAT TMRRAOP....... AND SO If FELL OUT UNTO HIM: FOR THE 

PEOPLE TRODE UPON HIM IN THE GATE, AND HE DIED. II KINGS 7: 2, 20, 

Again this month we plead for united prayer that God would pour down 
upon his people in Chida, of whatever race, and upon his Church in all the 
world, a revival blessing proportionate in magnitude to this awful war. 

In 1837 and again in 1857, after terrible financial panics, there came won. 
derful outpourings of blessing in answer to the cries of chastened souls; but 
there’s more than a fiuancial panic upon us now. 

Blessing, open-windowed blessing, is surely what we need—a great all- 
embracing conviction of present-day, hitherto unknown, sin within the Church, 
a wild, but, intelligent glance at the fall we’ve made from the child-like, God- 
given, world-saving faith in God’s Word of Martin Luther (God’s gift to Ger- 
many and us all) fo the suspicioning of tt that is in vogue amongst us now. 

Our petitioners must be widespread, for the blessing we seek is wide as 
the land,—yes, as the world ; and we must be patient and inportunate, for our 
God must bring many things to pass before his Church is ready for so 
unspeakable a gift, 

We must watch for the blessing i in our own hearts and put out the empty 
vessels nota few. It cannot be that God will only blast and blight and slay; 
for he doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the children of men, — 

But if ever in the world’s history he has called his people to universal and 
persistent confession and supplication, it is now. 

Methinks I see the patient, ascended Christ, one foot planted near 
Washington and one at Petrograd, spanning the Westerm world, and gazing 
down on the writhing mass of insect men, made in his image, as he was also, 
later, made in theirs, and by them siain; and still he # saying Kiss the Son, 
Kiss the Son, lest he be angry and ye perish from the way. 

It may met be too late; there’s no better course; myriads are crying to 
him by agreement, “ Revive us, in the midst of the years make known, in wrath 
remember mercy ”; and, not neglecting the common round, the daily task, let us 
cry unto him, too, until he blesses,—and the War will not have been in vain. 

A most interesting private prayer caleadar has been sent to the RECORDER, 

We hope that separate copies will be printed and thus provide for a wider 

circulation than the constituency of this paper affords.) The author and fol- 

lower of it has been twenty-five years a missionary and has used this calendar 
in private devotions for four years during which it has gradually developed to 
its present proportions and is still growing. He finds it of the greatest 
assistance in making his intercessions comprehensive, orderly, and constant. 

Though mauy of us doubtless use something of the kind, this one is, we 

venture to say, unique and can but stimulate and direct us to search out and 

arrange mauy more subjects for supplication than we have at present, thus. 
putting us in larger contact with the Lord and helping to bring blessing 
upon a wider circle of needs, 

We shall all constantly bear up—shall we not ?—Dr. Eddy, Mr. Buchman, 
and their associates in their labors throughout the China field these days. 
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‘The S Opportunity 
JULEAN ARNOLD, American Commercial Attaché. | 


Til HERE in the world is there a country which presents 
mM greater opportunities for constructive work or which 
needs it more than does China? ‘We speak of the New 

China not because of any great changes in the appearance 
of the country, for the villages, towns, and cities of this country 
are little different to-day in outward appearances from what 
they were decades ago. China is new internally rather than 
externally. The nation has experienced a change in heart 
and mind. China of to-day is receptive to the lessons of 
western civilization. The abolition of the three-legged essay, 
the persistent call for a representative constitutional government, 
the anti-opium campaign, the development of the native press, 
the growth of nationalism and last but not least the develop- 
ment of modern education, —these are the forces which acclaim 
the New China. 

_ Present-day China is receptive. Its stereotyped system of 
education over a period of many decades cast the intellect of the 
nation in a mold and robbed /t of initiative, leaving it stagnant. 
Environment has been a big factor in the development of 
initiative in. America. We note this even when contrasting 
the peoples of the South and North and East and West in the 
United States. So also has environment had to do in a large 
way with the present-day lack of initiative in the Chinese. The 
‘New China is a China of a new environment. It is the 
environment of initiative just as the old China was the environ- 
ment of imitation. We are creators as well as creatures of our 
environment. The New China is creating for itself a new 
environment, an environment in which initiative and group 
activity will play a commanding part. What China is fifty 
years from to-day depends upon the objectives toward which 
these new forces are to work. Are they to serve the common 
good in a constructive way not only for China but for the 
cause of civilization in general, or are they to serve in a 
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destructive way the selfish interests of a few and be a curse 
to civilization? Herein lies the opportunity for the Christian 
missionary. — 

It makes but little difference where the missionary 
works in China, opportunities for the encouragement of cop. 
structive endeavor present themseves in every proviuce, every 
city, and every village of this great and populous country, 
His knowledge of the language, his keen sympathy toward the 
people, and his professed desire to assist in the betterment and 
uplift of the community should put him in the position of 
distinct advantage in the encouragement and development of 
constructive endeavor on the part of the communities in which 
he works, so that he may more effectively put the Bible into 
the school room, the court, the office, the factory, and the 
community, not literally, but figuratively, for to get results its 
teachings will have to be wrought into the sinew of the nation. 

The New China is now in a state of transition. It is passing 
from a medizval to a modern civilization. It almost staggers 
us as we look out on the horizon of the new day and realize 
the significance to this nation of 350,000,000 souls, of modern 
industry, commerce, and agriculture and see vast armies of 
its sons and daughters moving from the simple surroundings 
of their peasant and village life into the more complex 


conditions accompanying the factory, the corporate business 


organization, and the congested municipalities. Individualism, 
even though represented in China by the larger unit, the 
family, must agd will give way to group activity. The call for 
leadership for men of character and vision in this new society 
will be a loud and long one. It will be heard in every village, 
town, and city in this vast country,—in fact, where in China 
to-day can we not hear this call ? 

A great wealth of undeveloped resources in minerals awaits 
the engineer, the scientist, the laborer, and the financier of the 
New China. Hundreds of millions of acres of fertile lands — 


await the application of scientific methods of agriculture, to 


make them trebly productive. Millions of acres of barren hill 
lands await afforestation with its attendant blessings. Good 
roads, modern school houses, agricultural experimental stations, 
sanitation, irrigation, rural credits, and modern transportation 
facilities are essentials to the farmers of the New China. 
Household industry is to be superseded by the factory, with 
all its problems in sanitation, organization of labor and capital, 
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congested city populations, education and morals which are 
attendant upon an industrial society. Along with this 
industrial development there will be great accumulations of 
wealth with their. attendant opportunities and responsibilities. 
Big business with its manifold ramifications must accompany 
transition from the bamboo to the iron age. Railways, steam- 
ship lines, electric power and all that machinery and modern 
invention have meant to Western society will enter into the life 
of the New China. These developments in all their varying 
phases call for organization. Individualism must give way to 
group activity, to organization in the larger unit. Over and 
above all there must develop a still greater organization, an 
efficient and progressive governmental administration. China 
must develop the capacity for organization, effective organiza- 
tion, and organization for a common constructive end. 

The missionary possessed with a vision sees in this 
great transition, involving a large portion of the human race, 
marvelous opportunities for service. He realizes the call 
for initiative, for leadership, for men of character and vision 
and he also sees the dangers ahead. How is he to develop among 
those with whom he comes into contact the capacity for 
leadership and organization and guide this leadership and 
organization into channels destined to make for the uplift and 
advancement not only of the Chinese people but of the world 
atlarge? Every language probably carries some such proverb 
as ‘‘Great things have humble beginnings’’ ; a Chinese proverb 
says, ‘* Wan chang kao lou ts’ung ti ch’i’’—The loftiest towers 
rise from the ground. Who of the little group of seven who 
sixty years ago met with George Williams to study the Bible, 
could have at that time visualized the Y. M. C. A. of to-day 
as the outgrowth of that meeting ? 

Some missionaries do too much for those with whom they 
are working. They do not encourage them in a sufficiently 
large and effective way to do for themselves. There is likely to 
be too much preaching and too much teaching and not enough 
eucouragement of activity on the part of others. Unfortunately 
there are some of our missionaries in China who are still 
perpetuating in their educational institutions and other work 
the China of the essay. I have sat on platforms of mission 
schools in China where teachers listened with rapt and 
admiring attention to graduates’ essays on the theories of 
government, essays produted from books just as the three- 
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legged essays of old China were book productions. Probably 
| in nine cases in ten, the graduates who produced these learned 
; essays had gone through school confining their entire educa. 
: tional endeavors to text-book work. They go out of the schoo] 
into real life carrying the text-book and essay idea with them, 
These are the men who when attaining official position, draft 
wonderful detailed regulations copied from learned volumes, 
write learned essays and believe themselves embryonic or full- 
fledged statesmen. The Government Offices in Peking are con- 
spicuous with men capable of drafting regulations and wri 
if essays. Few indeed are those who can evolve the machinery 
: _ mecessary for the execution of these regulations or few indeed 
‘are those who seem to be able to draw up regulations adapted 
to the peculiar needs of the country. They don’t know China, 
They will never learn to know China from text-books, especially 
text-books written for peoples other than Chinese. As a 
Minister of Agriculture in Peking a few years ago said, when 
calling for men in the forestry division, ‘‘I want men who cau 
grow trees, not essays.’’ | i. 
Dr. Y. T. Tsur, late President of Tsing-hua College, did 
a big thing for his students when he encouraged them doing 
; volunteer teaching among the children in the villages in 
: proximity to Tsing-hua. This teaching was not of the text 
book variety, for it laid special emphasis upon manual training 
and trade school.work. Canton Christian College students did 
a big thing for the encouragement of organized constructive 
: endeavor when they recently set aside one’day in the year as 
: labor day and arranged that the whole student body, men and 
: women, turn out on that day iu working clothes and do some 
piece of work, properly planned in advance, involving manual 
labor. This year they are to build a road from the campus to 
the river and the women students are to feed them when they 
come in after the toil of the day. Every school in China 
should celebrate iu a somewhat similar way a labor day, not 
only because it is a good thing for the student body to 
get together in some constructive work with a plan, but also 
to dignify labor and to get away for a day, at least, from the 
text-book idea. Every student in a missionary or any other 
college or high school in China should be made to give one 
hour a week to assist a few of the tens of millions of boys and 
girls in China who are without educational advantages. Is 
addition to the great good which the aggregate of this work 
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would accomplish for schoolless China, it would set a wonderful 
example to the children thus reached, in unselfish service, and 
react in a marvelously favorable and much needed way upon 
those making up this vast army of constructive workers. 
Those who are not willing to respond to this call to service for 
their country in this manner should be dropped from the rolls 
and room made for others who will. I note that schools 
and colleges in China, following in the path of these institutions 
abroad, now take great pride in the banners and cups which 
they can display indicative of athletic conquests. These are 
alright so far as they go, but why confine banners and cups 
and contests to competitive tests extending no further than the 
confines of the athletic field or debating rostrum. Why not 
have banners and cups to indicate triumphs in constructive 
endeavor, translating book learning into action beyond the 
limits of the school premises. These are the banners and 
cups which will mean most in the making of men and women 
of character andyvision for public-spirited service in the New 
China, the essentials to effective organization. 

Medical missionaries have grand opportunities for the 
encouragement of constructive endeavor in leading those with 
whom they are working to an active and intelligent interest in 
sanitation and in furthering a propaganda of sanitation. 

Evangelical missionaries can find no riper field for the 
encouragement of the institutional church, which is an 
organization in constructive endeavor, than this country lends. 
Native congregations should be divided into groups for active 
work. If the.Christian converts in a village are not a factor 
in the improvement of conditions in that village they are 
certainly not very..good Christians. ‘‘ By their works ye shall 
know them.’’ 

_ The Young Men’s Christian Association stands out in a 
very striking and prominent way in influencing the young 
men of China in the development of initiative and in the 
production of men of character and vision. It has a superb 
opportunity for the encouragement of constructive endeavor 
and will undoubtedly meet this opportunity effectively and in 
full measure. | 

Probably the greatest field of opportunity in China is in 
the work with women. Any nation which fails to give to 
women equal opportunities for education and service with 
men, handicaps itself when compared with the nations which 
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do. China will never be able to take a place alongside of the 
nations of the West in a creditable and effective way until her 
women are educated and trained to serve intelligently as mothers 
and co-workers in Chinese society. As has been the experience 
in the West, woman will not achieve the place to. which she is 
entitled until she herself is able to demand it, in spite of the 
fact that the nation will be bettered by her elevation to that 
position. The call for women of character and vision, women 
prepared to become a factor in constructive work in China, is 
one which offers to missionary institutions exceptional 
opportunities. 

Thus no matter in what line of activity a missionary may 
be engaged, so long as he has the general welfare of the people 
among whom he is working at heart, he will, if he is possessed 
of a vision, direct his efforts so as to prepare leaders, men and 
women of vision and chardcter determined to become active 
factors in the molding of the New China. 


EO 


Medical Needs of the Chinese 


ROGER S. GREENE 


ISHOP Roots of Hankow, a missionary leader who is 
regarded with the greatest affection and respect by all 
who know him, has recently described what he calls 
the comprehensive aim of a modern Christian hospital 
in China, as follows: First, to relieve suffering, secondly to 
afford a model which the Chinese may safely imitate, and 
finally to become, in time, a means by which Chinese 
Christians may make their own contribution to the healing 
and sanitation of their great land. For he says further, ‘‘ If we 
are to produce models that the Chinese can safely imitate, we 
should strive to have our hospitals so neat and clean, with such 
competent doctors, devoted, well trained nurses and adequate 
equipment, that we should not object to sending to them our 
own dearest relatives and friends.’’ | 
Another most important function of the mission hospital 
is as a teaching institution. In the past many of our hospitals 
have undertaken the entire professional education and even in 
some cases the pre-medical training of a few Chinese students 
with the idea that some would remain in the hospital to assist 
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the foreign doctor, while others would go out to assist in 
other mission hospitals or to conduct dispensaries independently. 
Many men and women have been trained in this way who have 
rendered invaluable service in the past. One of the great evils 
of the old system was that the men whom it turned out were 
not always conscious of their limitations, and often ventured 
to assume greater responsibilities than they were qualified to 
discharge, thus bringing discredit upon western medicine in 
the eyes of the people. 

What is the situation that the medical missionary, whether, 
doctor, nurse, pharmacist or hospital administrator faces? 

We think of the Chinese as having inherited a high degree 
of immunity from disease, and remarkable powers of over- 
coming the effects of disease-producing organisms, yet an 
estimate that is the result of careful inquiry among doctors of 
long experience in China places the death rate here as high as 
40 per thousand, as compared with 14 per thousand in the 
United States. Lack of vital statistics makes it impossible to 
compare accurately the prevalence of particular diseases in 
China and in other countries, but we know, for example, that 
the uumber of children who die soon after birth from various _ 
causes is extremely high, that smallpox is a common cause of 
death here, while it is rapidly disappearing in most western 
countries, that tuberculosis in various forms is very common 
and is perhaps on the increase, while at home we are beginning 
to make real headway against it, and that in the ceutral and 
southern parts of the country the number of harmful animal 
parasites found in human beings is incomparably greater than 
with us. Besides all these and other troubles from which 
China has long suffered, the situation has been aggravated, in 
some places, by the sudden introduction of the machinery of 
western civilization without the safeguards which experience | 
and governmental control have provided at home. Railroad | 
accidents are frequent, the principal victims being persons 
stealing rides on freight trains and trespassers who walk on the 
tracks because they offer the most convenient pathway in many 
parts of the country. In Shanghai the modern factories are 
constantly sending to the hospitals workers who have been 
injured by unfamiliar machinery. Over-crowding in modern 
schools and workshops is also threatening the health of the 
people in ways against which the inherited experience of the 
country is unable to suggest adequate remedies. More frequent 
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intercourse with foreign countries increases the risk of infection 
from without, while the greater rapidity and convenience of 
internal communications causes such outbreaks as that of the 
pneumonic plague in northwestern Manchuria in 1910 to 
spread in a way that would have been very improbable in 
earlier days. 

What are the forces available to deal with this situation? 


In the first place the government has as yet uo active organiza- 


tion to safeguard the public health. A beginning has been 
made in medical education, and there are now five government 
medical schools which are seriously attempting to train doctors, 
but none of them possesses a qualified staff or the necessary 
equipment, while their standard of admission requirements is 
so low that it is useless to expect from them in the near future 
any very useful output in the way of ordinary practitioners, to 
say nothing of the leaders who are the country’s first need. 
Turning from the problem of prevention to the treatment 
of disease, how many doctors are there in China to care for the 
sick aud wounded among the three td four hundred millions 
of her people? We may, I think, pass over entirely the 
practitioners of the old-style Chinese medicine. While some 
of them possess an empirical knowledge of certain remedies for 
simple disorders, they receive no systematic training, and any 
quack may announce himself as a practitioner. Taking the 
most favourable view possible, they cannot be said to know 
more than our doctors of a hundred years ago, and about the 
structure of the human body and its functious they know so 
much less that comparison is impossible. In the great field of 
surgery they do not even make any claim to skill. | 
It is extremely difficult to state accurately the number of 
properly qualified practitioners of western or modern medicine 
in China. The most important group—the men and women 
who are'doing the greater part of the serious medical work of 
the country—are the missionary doctors. They number at 
present almost 450, but of this number about one-seventh are 
constantly on leave at home, engaged in study or in recovering 
their health after working many years under an excessive strain 
as many of them do. There are besides a number of foreign 
doctors in the open ports, but as they are mainly engaged in 
looking after the health of foreign residents, they may be 
ignored for our present purposes. Then there is a handful of 
Chinese doctors trained abroad. The directory published by 
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the National Medical Association of China gives the names 
of only 16 Chinese doctors with American degrees, 7 with 
British degrees, and one from Canada. There are said to be 
about 400 Chinese who have studied medicine in Japan, but 
all or nearly all of these are from the lower grade of Japanese 
medical schools. 

Finally we have the Chinese who have been trained in 


medical schools organized in China. Here it is not easy to | 
draw the line between the old-style assistant trained in a one 


or two-man hospital and the graduates of some institutions 


calling themselves schools which possess little better staff and 


equipment. An inquiry this spring among sixteen of the more 
serious of the medical schools of China showed that they had 
turned out up to that time just over 1,000 graduates. Nine of 
these schools were under mission auspices, two were government 
schools, and five were conducted by private German, French, 
 American,and Chinese organizations. There are besides four new 
schools, one conducted by the Japanese at Mukden, which is 
by far the best equipped of all the schools in China, and three 
by the Chinese central and provincial governments. From 
frequent inquiry among the teachers of these Chinese graduates 
and those who have seen their work, I should conclude that 
only a small minority of these thousand men are doing credi- 
table work to-day, while the number of those whom we 
ourselves should care to call in professionally, except for a 
job in minor surgery, could probably be counted upon the 
fingers of two hands. Counting these three classes of doctors, 
foreigners working among Chinese, Chinese trained abroad, 
and Chinese trained in organized schools of western medicine 
in China, and not allowing for losses from death and with- 
drawal from medical practice, we have a maximum of say 2,000 
doctors to care for 400,000,000 of people, or 1 doctor for every 
200,000 people. In the United States we are supposed to 
have 1 for- every 568 people, in the United Kingdom 1 for 
every 1,107, and even in Germany, where a higher uniform 
standard has been imposed, and the profession is not so badly 
overcrowded as with us in America, there is 1 doctor for every 
4,000 people. In other words, adopting Germany’s standard, 
China ought to have at least 200,000 good doctors at this 
very moment, and is actually short at least 99% of what 
would be a reasonable number if all had seneives a thorough 
training. 
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A study of these facts forces us to the conclusion that 
no foreign agency or agencies, however numerous or richly 
endowed, can do more than touch the problem of the immediate 
needs of China, or relieve more than an infinitesimal share of 
the present suffering, anc they can help to solve the problem 
of the future only in so far as they can inspire the Chinese 
people to work out their own salvation. However efficient 
or devoted the medical missionary may be, limitations of time 
and physical endurance restrict the work that he can personally 
do within very narrow bounds, compared with the vastness of 
the need. | 

The question before the doctor and his mission is therefore 
this—What is from all points of view the most effective use 
that he can make of the limited number of hours in each day, 
and of his relatively short life? What is the most effective 
use for the mission to make of its few doctors? Shall they 


concentrate on treating patients or on training others to do it? 


It is easy for us to discuss this question in a calm detached way 
but to the devoted doctor who has to decide whether he shall 
turn away a suffering human being because he has no more 


room in his hospital, or because he has already done that day 


all the work that he can do well, the dilemma is a tragic one. 


Vet I think that this question is one that needs only to be 
stated to answer itself. In the one case we have a few isolated 
— lives nobly spent, but leaving few behind worthy to carry on 


the work. In the other we have a handful of foreign doctors 


and nurses, multiplying themselves many fold in their Chinese 


pupils, who remembering the pattern that was set before them 
will in time go forward confidently to finish the work that 
their foreign friends began. 

There are roughly 250 mission hospitals in China at 
present, and as there are less than 400 doctors actually on the 
field. at any one time, this makes an average of about 1% 
foreign doctors in each hospital, but since a large number of 
the doctors are gathered in a few centres where teaching is 
being done, the great majority of stations cannot depend on 


_ having more than one foreign doctor ata time, though there 


are usually one or more Chinese assistants of varying degrees 
of usefulness, and a few dressers. With the vast extension of 
the field of medical knowledge during the last few decades, it 
is utterly impossible for one or even two doctors to keep 
sufficiently up to date to do justice to themselves and to their 
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patients if they are obliged to cover the whole field of medicine, 
surgery, and the various specialties, besides doing their own 
laboratory work. There are so few such helpers as foreign 
pharmacists, business managers, etc., that we pnay practically 
disregard them entirely. The total number of missionary . 
nurses is roughly 150, and allowing for furloughs there is 
actually less than one foreign nurse for every two hospitals. 
The number of Chinese trained nurses is still very small. 
Since there are few doctors who are qualified to train and 
supervise nurses, in addition to doing their own work, it will 
not surprise you to hear that in many institutions which are 
listed as hospitals there is practically no nursing at all, the 
patients beiug attended by their own friends or servants. 

As regards buildings there are still many hospitals which 
have only old Chinese houses, in various stages of dilapidation, 
or cheap, foreign-style buildings, in no way adapted to the needs _ 
of a hospital. Many hospitals have no kitchen under their own 
control, the patients’ friends doing the cooking with their own 
provisions and often with their own fuel. In the north with 
its cold climate the problem of keeping the patients warm in 
winter is a serious one. Without efficient heating systems, 
which cost money, a large amount of bedding and clothing is 
required, and this also costs not a little, often much more than 
the hospital can afford. Not only this, but the purchase of 
adequate ward equipment means that there must be matrons 
and nurses to see that it is properly used and cared for. For 
all these reasons there are still many hospitals where the public 
ward patients use their own bedding and clothing, which 
- tesults in bringing in all kinds of vermin. As some hospitals 
are still without proper beds and have only brick &‘angs or 
wooden beds for their patients, if these insects once get a foot- 
hold, it is almost impossible to rid the place of them. In parts 
of the country where vermin-carried diseases are prevalent this 
creates a grave danger for the hospital staff and the other 
patients. ‘Three years ago typhus carried away in central and 
northern China at least six missionary doctors, whose invaluable 
lives would probably have been saved to China if they had 
been given properly equipped hospitals in which to work ; 
as many more narrowly escaped death from the same cause. 
Even such seemingly indispensable departments as laboratories 
with their equipment for diagnosing and treating diseases, 
lanudries and even bath rooms are missing from many hospitals, 
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and in many cases the primitive arrangements for the disposal 
of human wastes, garbage, etc., are a source of the gravest 
danger, not only to the patients and the hospital staff, but also 
to the schools and residences so often found in close proximity 
to the hospitals. This lack of cleanliness and the absence of 
nursing in many hospitals has the result that some of the 
patients stay in the hospital much longer than would otherwise 
be necessary, causing great additional expense to themselves 
and to the institution. I remember once seeing on a dirty 
k‘ang iu a country hospital a child who had been there for 
some months, after an operation from which he should have 
recovered in two or three weeks, merely because, on account of 
this same lack of cleanliness and expert care, the wound had 
become infected. 

We should not need any outside stimulus to make us hasten 
to remedy these defects but it is worth while remembering that 
the number of Chinese who have some idea of what proper 
hospital treatment means, is rapidly increasing and we must 
see to it that our institutions do not bring discredit upon the 
name they bear. Many of the unfortunate conditions which I 
mentioned above are gradually being remedied, and more and 
more the doctors and nurses are coming into their own. 
Many institutions have been transformed during the last two 
or three years in a way which reflects the greatest credit on the 
doctors and nurses in charge, and on the missions and consti- 
tuencies which have so generously backed up the professional 
staff. But much still remains to be done. | 


— 


The Needs and Problems of Country 
Work—A Symposium 
offering the following notes, by request, on ‘‘ The 
Needs and Problems of Country Work,’’ I refer only to 
IT} x needs and problems of this Mission—the United 
Methodist—and to this particular district of Wenchow, 
but it is hoped they may be of some help to other workers in 
other districts. 
1. The most pressing problems in our country work are:— 
(1) How to enable our church members to become more 
spiritually minded, more consistent in conduct, more earnest in 
service, and more fully endued with Power from on High. 
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(2) How to secure better Bible teaching at our Sunday 
services. 

(3) How to organize week-night services where the mem- 
bers are few and uneducated and without a resident pastor. 


(4) How to teach many of the men and women to read 
the Bible. 
_-(5) How to increase the Biblical knowledge and efficiency 
of our lay preachers. 
(6) How to prepare more carefully the candidates for 
baptism. 
(7) How to teach the members to sing a greater variety of 
hymn tunes. 
(8) How to induce our members to give more generously. 
(9) How to sustain, with increasing efficiency, an extending 


work on a decreasing income,—as at present owing to the 
adverse rate of exchange. 


2. The methods we have found most successful are :— 


_ (1) The employment of a large staff of lay preachers ; 
about 300 who preach about one Sunday out of two, free of 
_ charge to the Missiou. It is only by this method that we can — 
possibly supply preachers for the 258 churches in this Mission. 


(2) The general use of the private houses of Christians as 
churches ; these are usually free of expense to the Mission ; 
there are. about 200 such. By this method we are able to hold 
services in a large number of villages where otherwise it 
would be impracticable. 


(3) The general willingness of the ordinary church mem- 
‘bers to bear. witness for Christ, to their relatives and friends. 

(4) The general willingness of the Christians to go to the 
- homes of the non-Christians, and pray for them, in their times 


of sickness. After recovery many of these, with their rela- 


tives, attend the church, aud many later on become members; 
possibly one quarter, if not more, of the members became 
Christians from this cause. Having become Christians, they 
_ all say they would not go back, even though they became sick, 
and experience proves that assertion is generally true. 


(5) Evangelistic efforts during the first Chinese month ; 
these have been carried on in several places for many years, 
-but more extensively during the last two years. 
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here there are three main crops grown with minor crops iy 


between covering the entire year. The whole time of the 
people is absorbed in the bread and butter problem. They are | 


in pursuit of material benefits. They are able to do this 
without much dread of the future for their heathen religions 
promise to look after the soul’s welfare for them. If they 
leave behind one or more grandsons and a little money for the 
priest that is all the provision necessary for the soul’s salvation. 
These insure the performing of certain rites gaining deliverance 


from purgatory and admission to future happiness. So it is 


hard to persuade them to see the necessity of spending time 
now in making provision for the future. 

Feuds and village fights make country work difficult. 
Often members from one village cannot attend church in a 
neighboring village because the two villages are engaged ina 
feud. These members may have nothing whatever to do with 
the feud and be perfectly willing to worship with their neighbors 
across the way, nevertheless they would be shot at should they 
attempt to cross ‘‘no man’s land,’’ simply because they are 
of the enemy village. Accordingly nearly every village must 
have its own church building. Sometimes one village demands 
two buildings for its two factional divisions. An energetic 
preacher in oue district solved this problem by acting ‘as peace- 
maker, settling up old feuds and winning the leaders of both 
sides to join the church. 

Owing to the present governmental system the individual 
Chinese stands little chance of securing justice if he stands 
alone. He must depend upon clan, guild, or other organization 
to plead his cause. They all belong to some organization or 
other and expect the organization to defend their rights. When 
a man joins the church we dislike having him at the same time 
belonging to the gun society or to the black flag society, spend- — 
ing much of his time in gun tower or rifle pit firing upon his 
neighbors. If we persuade him to give up these things what 
provision shall we make to see that his cause has proper 
defense ? Shall we advise him to follow the Chinese method 
and purchase justice at the hands of corrupt officials? This is 
one of the most baffling problems that we confront and one for 


_which I have heard no satisfactory solution. 


W. B. Hinghwa. 
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The Appeal of Buddhism to the Chinese Mind 


HENRY A. MCNULTY 


little knowledge of what was in the Eastern mind, all 
that they saw was wholly evil. An idol was a demon, 
and nothing else. And it is only in comparatively 
recent times that the West has learned to make a fairer estimate. 
In China the calm Buddha, sometimes in one form, sometimes 
in another, faces us as we enter the temples; and if besides 
there are hideous or grotesque images, or sights of cruel 
torments in hell, it may be that we do not yet understand, 
and condemn too quickly. What, then, is it that all these 
temples anid this ever-present worship enshrine, and that has 
held an intelligent people for these two thousand years? The 
extraordinary lack of care of the Confucian temples, and the 
filthiness and uncanny worldliness that the Taoist temples pre- 
sent, are in striking contrast to the neatness and cleanness that 
meet one in almost all the Buddhist temples of this part of China — 
(Soochow). Now these generally well-kept temples and the many — 
idols therein are in so far the outward expression of the appeal 
that Buddhism has to the Chinese mind. The problem that 
faces at the outset the earnest student of Chinese Buddhism is, 
On what is all this worship based? _And here one is confronted 
immediately with a strange anomaly—that Buddhism in its in- 
ception had no place for gods. It was a deep philosophy of 
life, in which it is true there were gods innumerable, but from 
which the worship of the gods was excluded as being unworthy, 
inasmuch as they too were. not eternal, and were in no way to 
be compared with that blessed state of enlightenment which 
might be the lot of any true seeker after the light. 

The Indian philosopher Gautama, the Buddha, did not 
really teach a religion. Yet Buddhism in China to-day is a real 
religion—that is, it teaches man’s dependence on a Power not 
himself—a personal Power, through faith in whom may come 
‘eternal blesseduess. So here there is an added zest to the study 


iil the early missionaries, who came with burning zeal but 


of Chinese Buddhism. Whence this ‘change, and why? It is’ ‘ 


tow in many vital respects diametrically opposed to the teach- 
ings of its founder. As Johnston, in his ‘‘From Pekin to. 
Mandalay,’ says, ‘‘Chinese Buddhism is sut-generis, and 
without a qualifying adjective it cam scarcely be said to be 
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Buddhism at all.’’ Until very recently these has been very 
little written on Chinese Buddhism, and that little has not 
touched, except in most meagre fashion, on _ the Practical 


Buddhism of to-day. 
In passing, it is worthy of note that an accurate habwledes 


of Buddhism in any of its forms—not merely its Chinese form— 
is, so far as the West is concerned, of very recent date. Less 
than one hundred years ago no Westerner understood Buddhism, 
and much less knew the facts about Gautama’s life. The first 
accurate knowledge came from Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, 
who lived from 1820 to 1843 in Nepal, northern India, repre- 
_senting there the British government! This earnest seeker after 
knowledge first introduced the Western world to the real Gauta- 
ma and his teachings. For just south of Nepal lies, as everyone 
knows, the birthplac+ of Buddhism. From the Nepalese Sanscrit 
books, then from the Tibetan books (whose discovery was also 
first made by Mr. Hodgson, but the real worth of which was 
ascertained especially by the strangely romantic figure, Mr. 
Alexander Csoma), and lastly from the Chinese Tripitica, most 
of the present-day knowledge of Chinese Buddhism is derived. 
These latter books Dr. Edkins was the first to discover stored 
in the Chinese monasteries ; and at length, through the strenu- | 
ous efforts of the Rev. Samuel Beal, copies of all the Chinese 
Buddhist scriptures which form the basis for Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhism were obtained by means of the kindly offices — 
of the then Japanese Ambassador to Great Britain ; and the great 
edition of the Ming Dynasty, published by the Emperor Wan Li 
in the sixteenth century, was at last at the disposal of Western 
scholars. These books were more than two thousand in number, 
and they include both she Chinese translations and commentaries 
on the Indian books. By the name of the ‘*The Three Bas- 
kets,’’ is meant the three great divisions of Buddhist text, the 
Vinaya, or Code of Discipline ; the Sutra, or Discourses delivered 
by Buddha; and the Abhidharma, or Metaphysics. 

One great appeal of Buddhism to the Chinese mind is this—_ 
the life of the Buddha himself. For let us not forget that some 
_ of the most interesting accounts of the life of the Buddha even 
we of the West have gained through Chinese sources. The “Lalita 
Vistara,’’ originally Sanscrit, was translated into Tibetan in 
about the sixth century A.D. This gives an account of Buddha’s — 
life until he began his teaching. Another Sanscrit account, 
the Abhinish-kramana Sutra, which included not only the 
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life of Buddha but a part of his life as. a 
was translated into Chinese in the sixth century. Best of all, 
perhaps, is the Chinese version (c. fifth century A. D.—) of As- 
vaghosha’s ‘* Buddha-Karita,’’ which in the Chinese text covers 


the entire life of Buddha. . There is also a Tibetan translation 


of the same Chinese source. These are but three of many. 
But these alone would be warrant enough to say that Buddha's 
life has made its impression on the Chinese. ; 


Under the Emperor Wu-ti B. C. 126) of the Han | | 


Dynasty we have our first authentic account of communication 
between China and its southern neighbor. But it was not until 
some two centuries later, in the reign of Ming-ti (BR #, A. D. 
58-76) that Buddhism first became definitely established in the 
Empire. From this date on Buddhism was in China to stay, and 
account after account is given of the various pilgrimages made by 
pious Chinese to India that they might have all that India could 

teach. Saint-Hilaire notes the remarkable fact.that Buddhism’s 
hold on China was developed, not in the ordinary way ; that is, 
it was not primarily that missionaries of Buddhism came to 
China to make converts ; but that China itself sought out and 
found the religion it desired. The Chinese Buddhists of to-day 
still make these pilgrimages, though they are not as common 
asin former days. A Buddhist priest, second in rank in a great 
Soochow temple, informed the writer that only three years ago 
(ie., in 1914) his own personal instructor in the tenets of Bud- 


dhism, a distinguished Chinese who had left the world and taken © 


up the life of a Buddhist monk, had himself made a pilgrimage 
to India. If one compares the dates of .the various Chinese 
chronicles of Buddha’s life given above with the dates of certain 
of these great pilgrimages, one realizes something of the vital 
connection that the past centuries have had with the Chinese 
Buddhism of modern times. | 
So this Buddhism that we see ‘tedey is real enough. 
Sometimes favored by the reigning ‘Emperor, sometimes 
terribly persecuted, or proscribed, as e.g., in the Sacred Edict 
of K ‘ang-hsi of the Manchu Dynasty in 1662 A.D., it yet lives, 
and is everywhere in evidence. One wonders. how such a 
scholar as De Groot can feel that Buddhism in China is fast 
weakening. Such a position is not upheld by the facts as 
they face one in present-day China. 
The two great schools of Buddhism are the Hinayana and 
the Mahayana. . These schools did not: "spring up at once, 
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About two hundred years after Gautama’s death—that is in the 
reign of the Indian Emperor Asoka (264-231 B. C.), Buddhism 
was firmly planted in the Ganges valley, and the teaching, 
while there was a canon and a definite doctrine, still was 
mainly that of practical ethics. As time went on, the 
surrounding influences of Brahmanism tended more and more 
to the introduction of heterodox views, until at last, in the 
reign of King. Kanishka, we find a definite division. When 
Kanishka reigned is still a much disputed point. Johnston in 
his ‘‘Buddhist China,’’ giving the latest scholarship on the 
subject, allows as wide a margin as from the first half of the 
first century, B.C., to 78 A.D., but inclines strongly to the date 
of 58 B.C., as that of the Council of Kashmir, at which the 
twelfth Buddhist patriarch, Asvaghosha, took a prominent 
part. At this Council the doctrines of the two schools were 
discussed, and the results reduced to writing in Sanscrit. 
These results were, it is said, edited by Asvaghosha (Chinese, 
Ma-ming, ‘‘Neighing Horse,’’ 3 %), and were at length 
after twelve years’ study embodied in a small work which 
Dr. Timothy Richard calls one of the most important books 
in the world—the Mahavibhasha. This great philosophical 
treatise was translated first into Chinese by Paramartha 
(Chinese Chén-ti, 9% f##) in the Liang Dynasty, A.D. 502-555 
and into English in two editions, one of them by Dr. Richard 
himself, in the year 1894, and entitled ‘‘The Awakening of 
Faith.’’ This book is really the gospel of the Mahayana school. 

From the time of the Council of Kashmir the Mahayana © 
school grew rapidly, and eventually became the school of 
Buddhism which China and Japan adopted. The Hinayana 
school is still the school of Ceylon Buddhism, and of its later 
sister, Burman Buddhism. 

If we are going clearly to see the Chinese ideal, and to 
appreciate what is really the appeal to a Chinese mind in 
Buddhism, it will be necessary now to say a word or two about 
certain Buddhist fundamentals, as they appear in the Hinayana 
school, and compare them with the Christian Peetpticn of life 
as well as with the Mahayanist conception. 

First: The soul. 

The Hinayanist school denies the existence of a soul, and 
has rejected all ‘‘soul theories.”” With death, as Mrs. Rhys 
Davids says, ‘‘ The person ended ; the living of him went on.” 
That is, a man’s karma, the congeries of all his past desires, 
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demands fulfilment in another life that is to be ; but it is not 
the same life as that which preceded. In Christianity, of 
course, the belief in the identity of the individual soul is funda- 
mental; and in Chinese Buddhism there is also a soul. As 
“The Awakening of Faith’’ puts it, ‘‘ The state of the soul 
ends in death, but not the soul itself.’’ ‘The soul will at last 
be transported to perfect or ‘‘age-long’’ bliss in the Western 
Heaven, under Amida and his Bodhisattvas or P“u-sas. 

Second: Transmigration. 

This is a very ancient Indian concept, dating back far 
beyond the advent of the Buddha. In India and the southern 
Buddhist schools, this transmigration is not, however, of the 
soul (as no soul exists), but of a man’s karma, as explained 
above. In Christianity there is of course no transmigration, 
but only the passing from mortal to immortal life. In Chinese 
Buddhism (and we find it through and through the sacred 
books) there are endless transmigrations of soul—that is, of the 
game individual. We need only to refer to the stories of the 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas to see this at once. Perhaps one 
illustration from Soochow will suffice. In the K‘ai Yuan Ssi 
(i 5t F), a temple especially dedicated to Ti Ts‘ang Wang 
(EE), the great P‘u-sa whose mission is to save stricken souls 
from purgatory, we shall see on the west wall next to the ruler 
of the tenth or highest hell, a crude picture of a wheel—the 
Wheel of Transmigration (Lun Hui &@ 74); and issuing from 
this wheel are the six paths (sometimes subdivided into twelve) 
along one of which the released soul must travel. The lowest 
path pictures different kinds of snakes, crabs, and reptiles. The 
second, birds; the third, dragons and animals; the fourth, 
beggars ; the fifth, farmers; the sixth and highest, men of the 
most exalted class and heavenly beings. Along one of these 
paths the soul released from purgatory must walk. These are 
the Liu Lun Sheng Tao (i.e., the Six oe Transmigration 
Paths, fim AE iif). 

Third: Nirvana (#4 $8, Nieh P‘an) nt a future life. 

Chinese Buddhism and southern Buddhism each speaks of 
Nirvana, though in the writer’s experience few even of the 
educated Chinese, outside of the students of Buddhism, or of 
.the monks themselves, even know the term. This seems to 
Show that to a Chinese Nirvana is far from an engrossing 
couception, and so far as the writer has been able to understand 
it, to a Chinese the idea is really of the soul’s eternal bliss. 
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To the southern Buddhist the word is very prominent, and the 
philosophical conception fundamental. As the southern canon 
teaches, Buddha when he died entered Nirvana. In the 
earliest of all our authorities, the fourth century B.C. Pajj - 
Maha-parinibbana Sutta, Gautama faces the future as a ‘ pass. 
ing away with that utter passing away in which nothing 
whatever is left behind.’’ Again, the state of Nirvana is 
explained through the illustration of a Nhghted candle blown — 
out. As the flame dies, so existence dies. | This, to a Western 
mind at any rate, is tantamount to extinction. Nirvana meant, 
and means, to a southern Buddhist, emancipation from the ills 
of re-birth. This conception is fundamentally opposed to all 
that Chinese Buddhism represents. T'o the Christian ‘‘infinity 
lies but in one direction—the future: there is no clear back. . 
ground of past life.’’ But to the southern Buddhist there is an 
almost infinite past ; a past full of sufferings and ills and troubles 
and re-births. His peace is, to‘end it all, utterly and finally. 
To him this is his joy ; and therefore it is no blind pessimism. 
But we find it hard to find much light in this darkness; and 
the way was dark because there was little inspiration to live. 
The Chinese have reached out for something in their philosophy 
which southern Buddhists to this day do not have. Breaking 
away from all logic, they have felt the craving for a hope in 
life; and their form of Buddhism is the result. This has 
brought about the fact that to-day in China Buddhism is a real 
religion, which southern Buddhism is not. = = . 

In order the more clearly to see how Chinese Buddhism 
has drawn away from the Hinayana school, let us place side by 
side a few more points of difference : | fy 

HINAYANA SCHOOL, (43%) MAHAYANA scHooL. (XK ®) 
(t) No personal god, but instead (1) Many gods, 


an impersonal Principle, Dhamma, 
(like the Tao of Taoism, for example). 


(2) No soul. | (2) A soul for which there is a 
eA place of ‘‘ eternal ’’ bliss. 
(3) Nirvana. (see above), (3) The Western Heaven (ff %) 
| or Clear Land (7? +). 


(4) Arahantship: that is, passion- (4) Bodhisatship: that is, having 
less enlightenment: man’s perfect the power to become a Buddha, but 
self-fulfilment as man. | remaining a Bodhisat (P‘u-sa) for the 

| sake of mankind ( , % @), also belief 
that a human being may tend more 
and more to draw away from common 
manhood, and may in time approach 
the divine. As, e.g., Kuan-yin the 
P‘u-sa is practically as much a deity 
as is O-mi-t‘o. Fo. 
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Salvation through, and only (5) Salvation through — in 
one’s own efforts. has, and Amida 


(O-mi-t‘o Fo py 

(6) Egoistic. (6) Altruistic. 
(7), No ‘merit’ to be obtained (7) Merit dependent on some one i} 
outside of self. or other Fo or P‘u-sa. 
(8) Self-culture. | (8) Self-sacrifice. 


From the above it will be seen that Chinese Buddhism is 
in many respects radically different from the primitive teaching. 
The differences are so marked as well-nigh to constitute a 
distinct religion. But when we would break entirely away 
we are checked in so doing by the fact that the central figure 
in limitless Chinese temples is Gautama himself or else some 
reflex of Gautama, that spiritually at least, if not historically, 
connects us with the Indian sage of history. The Indian 
conception has a particular stoical grandeur of its own that the 
Chinese form has not. But Chinese Buddhism, as has been 
said above, has added Hope. Without this one word there 
would have been little or no appeal to the Confucian mind of 
China; when Buddhism came to China the people craved a 
teligion—not another system of ethics or philosophy. 

|. What faces us to-day is this:— Gautama the Sage has 
become Buddha the Divine, and as divine is worshipped all — 
over China to-day. The steps to this are not so complicated . 
but ‘that we may easily follow them. In Gautama’s time India 
was:full of gods. Gautama fully recognized the existetice of 
innumerable gods, as of innumerable demons. But upon his ) 
attaining enlightenment under the Bodhi Tree, he stepped at ! 
once, as Indian Buddhism itself thoroughly believes, into a : 
position far higher than that of any of the gods. All knowledge i 
was ‘his, both of the past and future. The gods were but ‘ 
temporarily gods at best, though they might exist as gods for 
innumerable lengths of time. But still they had not escaped 
from ‘the inevitable law of transmigration ; whereas in the case 

of the Enlightened One this law was to control him no more. 
The perfect man, then, was greater than any god. Supreme 
reverence is not far from worship : and the Chinese mind craved 
a Being to worship. So, over-stepping history, and over- 

’ stepping the Buddha’s own teaching about himself as being 
only @ man, and that, too, a man to whom the great ‘‘ passing 
away’? was the end of personal existence, to the devout 

| northetn worshippers he became their god. 

Having this start, all that has since followed is but 
natural, Not content with this one Buddha other Buddhas fy 
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were added :—notably Amitabba (Amida, or the Chinese O-mi- 
t‘o Fo), of whom Shakyamuni is sometimes spoken as the 
earthly reflex : and Akshobhya (Chinese Yao Shih 9% ff): the 
former, the Buddha of the Western Heavens: the latter, of the 
Eastern Heavens. : 

But this is not all. In fact, why should one stop, having 
thus begun? The result is that to the Buddhas or Fos are 
added an innumerable number of Bodhisattvas, or P‘u-sas, to 
whom worship is paid in the same way as to the Buddhas 
themselves. So one sees that China has strayed far away 
from the simple non-worship of the Founder of Buddhism. © 

It needs hardly to be said that with all these Fos and 
P‘u-sas, a doctrine of Salvation by Faith has been developed 
as the natural consequence. To Gautama prayer was useless, 
as man was higher than the highest gods. But in China the 
ancient Buddhist formula, “I put my trust in Buddha: I put 
my trust in the Law (i.e., Dhamma): I put my trust in the 
Order, or Church’’ has been quite superseded by a doctriue of 
faith, especially in the power of Ao-mi-t‘o Fo, which is as 
far away as light is from darkness from the original Indian 
Buddhism. Sometimes in the Buddhist prayers there is a call 
for help that strangely resembles Christian prayers. More 
often, one is forced to feel it is a blind groping for something 
that the worshipper’s heart feels and cannot express. Who of 
us has not again and again heard the low-muttered and oft- 
repeated, ‘‘O-mi-t‘o- Fo! O-mi-t‘o Fo!’’ of some poor old 
woman in a temple, as she goes from image to image, be it Fo 
or P‘u-sa or Lo-han, bowing before each as she goes, aud burning © 
here and there her incense-sticks and her paper money and her 
candles? This particular form of constant repetition of Amida’s 
name is derived especially from the eighteenth of the forty-eight 
vows which, so the Sutra tells, were made by Amida Buddha 
when he vowed two things—first, to become a Buddha for the 
sake of men; and, second, to establish a heavenly kingdom, 
the Western Heavens, which might be open to all who called 
upon his name. 

One cannot study this Buddhism of China without feeling 
constantly that in its best aspect it comes nearer in its aspira- 
tions and in its ideals to Christianity than does any other non-. 
Christian religion. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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The Junior Missionary 
First Impressions of Missionary Work in 
China—A Symposium 


MONG the many problems which junior missionaries find 
A confronting them soon after arriving in China, I would 
mention the following: 

1. The difficulty of understanding the Chinese 
point of view, which in many cases seems very queer to us 
though doubtless quite reasonable to themselves. 

-2, When we left home, most if not all of us had been 
doing Christian work for a number of years, holding positions 
of more or less responsibility, perhaps being looked up to 
as leaders in a small way. We come to China with great 
earnestness of purpose, and a strong desire to be of help, 
We find ourselves in the midst of people who do not under- 


sand a word of the only language we know how to talk; | 


and for a number of months, while we are making a beginning 
at the study of the Chinese language, we find little if any 
opportunity for definite.Christian service. To be plunged 
at once into the midst of such circumstances presents a 
situation which is full of danger as well as difficulty to the 


new arrival. It is easy to settle down into the habit of feeling - 


that those about us can get along very well without our 
help, and to lose a good deal of the earnestness and enthusiasm 
for the work which we had when we came. It seems to me 
that the ‘problem of maintaining one’s spiritual standards and 
whole-hearted consecration during these first months, when 
there is so little opportunity for Christian service of the kind 
we have been accustomed to, is one of the most vital that 
confronts the newly-arrived missionary. 

3. The problem of adjusting ourselves to the realization 
of the fact that though we have come to China in the hope of 
having a part in bringing the Gospel message to the needy 
people of. China, our scope of influence is nevertheless bounded 
by those whose lives we immediately touch. Very soon after 
attiving we are apt to come into contact with some Chinese 
who do not attract us,—who are dirty and ignorant, perhaps 
lazy and stupid. The mission study books which we have read 
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about China before coming here have brought to us many facts 
of interest about the Chinese people as a nation, and the 
wonderful opportunity that there is in working among a people 
of such promising possibilities. It is easy for us at first to 
think of the matter in general terms, and to forget that 
ignorance and stupidity in the lives of individuals whom we 
must meet frequently are no more attractive to us in Ching 
than are the same characteristics in the lives of those whom we 
knew in whatever country we had lived in before coming to 
China; and it is easy to prejudice our influence among the 
Chinese at the start by our carelessness in our actions toward 
some of the Chinese whom we find trying,—perhaps the 
servants in our homes, for instance. We need to be reminded 
that we evangelize or fail to evangelize the Chinese whom we 
' meet, not the four hundred million about whom we read but 
with whom we never come into personal contact. 

4. Judging from what I have heard some of the older 
missionaries say regarding the study of the language now, 
under the competent direction of trained teachers in the 
Training Schools, as compared with the great difficulties that 
_ formerly confronted newcomers to China, it seems to me that 
new missionaries of the present day may rejoice that this 
problem has largely been solved for them by those who have 
worked so untiringly to make the Training Schools of such 
great service and help to beginners. In view of the reputation 
_which the Chinese language has at home for being such a very 
difficult one to learn, I have been surprised from the first to 
find that the study of Chinese is not only very interesting but 
much less difficult than I had supposed. 

5. As for the character of the Chinese as I have had 
opportunity to observe it thus far, I would say in general that 
my impressions have been very favorable indeed. The almost 
universal courtesy and willingness to be of service, even on the 
part of those with whom we are not at all acquainted, and 
who have not come at all under Christian influence, have been 
a surprise to me. At home we are so accustomed to use the 
term ‘‘heathen’’ asa synonym for utter carelessness and lack 
of ordinary human feelings, that it came as a distinct surprise 
to some of us to find that even Chinese fathers and mothers 
love their children just as truly if not as wisely as most of the 
parents we have known in the homeland; to find that the 
average Chinese is an ordinary human being, with the same 
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sort of emotions as the people we have atwins known ; to 
observe that even a new arrival may safely trust a heathen 
rickshaw man to carry one safely through an unfamiliar part 
of a heathen city, with no more fear (if as much) as would be 
felt under similar circumstances in-any large city in the country 
fom which we came. The Chinese whom I have known thus 
far impress me as very responsive, lovable folks, and I look 
forward with much anticipation to working with them and for 


them. | Grace M. BRECK. 


1. I know the needs of mission work at first hand only as 
regards my own work. So far as I can see now, after three 
months of teaching, very little gained from my college work 
has been directly useful. Knowing how to study does not 
mean knowing how to teach, at first anyway. Teaching at 
the same time one is studying would be far better than 
separating the two activities as I seemed forced to do. My 


college course and the M. A. (which I was advised to take) © 


sem at present to help very little in getting my ideas of 
English or music over to my Chinese girl students. 

2. (a) How tocome into a deeper understanding of the 
Chinese than the ordinary class-room work affords. 

(4) The question of Chinese etiquette is one of the most 
perplexing. We new missionaries are warned continually that 
we must be ou our guard, but have been given xo particular 
directions as to what we should aud should not do. 

(c) How to profit by the experience of older missionaries, 
especially in one’s own line of work. Whoever may have 
taught one’s subjects has departed leaving little or no trace of 
his experience. Every teacher should be required to file a 
paper with the school archives, giving the results of_his or 
her teaching experience as to methods and materials suitable 
for the Chinese. From this the newcomer may branch out as 
circumstances and variations of personality may require. 

3. As I am not a regular language student, but am 
already teaching music in the women’s college, and studying 
the language only an hour a day, Iam not qualified to speak 
fully on the problem of language study, but I believe that 
the direct method is by far the best one for missionaries. 

4. As to character the Chinese seem to be very careful 
of ceremony and reserved with strangers, but very emotional 
underneath and liable to uncontrolled affection. 
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 § One great need of China is that of civic responsibility, 
The Chinese need to feel that they are responsible for thei; 
bad government, their starving people, their beggars. Eye, 
_ the educated people often have an attitude of ‘‘ laissez-faire” . 


about such matters. | MARYETTE H. Lum. 


I am so certainly a ‘‘junior missionary’’ that I hesitate 
even upon request to give you my impressions, but I’1l pass on 
some of the feelings which have come as the result of brief 
observation and some discussion. | 

1.. The City Association work which I did at home has | 
given me a certain amount of confidence in attacking new 
pieces of Association work. I feel, however, that it would have 
been far better if I had come out here several years ago, and 
I believe, therefore, in a short preparation after college at 
home, then two or three years of work here in China and then 
a furlough for further preparation along definite lines. 

2. (a) Our work in the Y.W.C.A., even during the years 
of language study, gives us abundant opportunity for contact 
and intercourse with the Chinese, but many of the people from 
other missions are feeling the lack of such opportunities. 

(5) As junior missionaries we find ourselves in the midst of 
a complex social system, and the problem is how to keep our- 
selves at our best in language study and still keep up with the 
- multitude of missionary organizations and intercourse around us. 

3. One of the problems of language study as I see it is, 
Why spend hours and hours upon character analysis when 
character writing is of practically no use to us in our future 
work? We junior missionaries feel that we are here primarily 
for Christian work among the Chinese and not for sinology. 

4. Some of my teachers at the Training School have 
shown me how high a standard of life the Chinese Christian 
gentleman follows. My intercourse with the women who come 
here to the Association has aroused my admiration for the 
wideness of their general culture, and for their ability as women 
to take initiative and carry big responsibilities. Their greatest 
flaw as I see it is their failure to trust each other as leaders. 

5. The greatest needs of China from the mission viewpoint 
are for the Christians, both foreigners~and Chinese, to regain 
some of the old apostolic enthusiam and earnestness in ‘‘per- 
sonal work:’’ and for the missionary body to throw aside all 
denominational lines and to really have unity. : 
Avice C. HOLMES. 
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Notes and Queries 
(1) Is it true that during the past two decades the 
 gumber of converts to Mohammedanism has grown in China 
from, say, ten millions to thirty millions? If this is not true, 


have you any figures to offer in regard to the growth of the 
Moslem faith in China ? 


(2) It has been stated by those who ent denied this 
spread of Moslem faith that the Mohammedans are not Chinese 
at all, but that they are descendants of people from Central 
Asia, and are quite distinct from the Chinese. Further, that 
the only Chinese who are brought up in the Moslem faith are 
young girls who have been ‘‘adopted’’ by the Moslems. 


(1) There is no known warrant for the statement that the 
Moslems have during the past two decades grown from ten to 
thirty millions. Such a statement may possibly have been 
made by an irresponsible Mohammedan, but no Moslem au- 
thority would dream of making any such comparison ! 

No accurate estimate is possible: The most careful investi- 
gation that has been made in recent times gives ten millions | 
of Moslems in China as a ‘‘conservative estimate.’’ Any 
growth of the ‘‘Moslem Faith’’ is almost certainly by (a) 
natural increase ; (4) or by adopted boys and girls from non- 
Moslem families. Both of these plans are well known. 

(2) While the original stock of Moslems were most de- 
cidedly from outside China, the present ones are clearly Chinese. 
The mingling of Chinese and Moslem blood has weakened 
the type so that it is not so clearly distinguished : but careful 
observers have little difficulty in picking out the Moslem- 
Chinese from the other Chinese people. Converts from purely 
Chinese families are few and far between: such usually have 
joined to receive definite help in various ways: a few from 
intimidation. 

Boys are adopted as well as girls, but it is interesting to 
note that the Moslem never gives his girls to a heathen man ! 
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Some First Impressions of the Special Evangelistic 
- Campaign in Four Cities in South China 


A. L. WARNSHUIS~’ 


T has been my privilege to share in the Special Evangel. 
listic Campaign in February and March in the cities of 
IT] Canton, Hongkong, Amoy, and Foochow. The meet- 
ings that had been planned in Swatow and Chaochowfu 
were abandoned because the very severe earthquake there had | 
made the buildings unsafe and relief work had consumed the 
attention of the Christian workers. In the other four cities, 
the campaign has been fruitful beyond our largest expectations, 
The audiences have been limited only by the capacity of the 
buildings in which the meetings were held. No numbers are. 
being reported now, for the end of the campaign does not 
consist in enrolling names of men who have decided to become 
Christians. The evangelistic campaign should result in the 
upbuilding of the Church, as these men begin to live Christian 
lives, unite with the Church, and go out to change society. It 
will be possible to measure these results more accurately a 
few months later. But it is possible now to write of the 
characteristics of the work that is in progress, and this is 
what I am attempting to do in the following paragraphs. Of 
course, I am writing only personal impressions of what I saw 
in the four cities mentioned. ea 
One fundamental characteristic is the emphasis on personal 
evangelism. The preparation for these meetings has consisted - 
largely in enlisting the Christians in efforts to win their friends 
and relatives. The meetings addressed by Eddy were composed 
almost altogether of men who were brought to the meetings by 
a Christian friend and who had in one way or another received 
instruction in Christian truth so that they were able to makean 
intelligent decision to accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
Lord. No Christian was admitted to the meeting unless he 
brought with him a non-Christian for whom he accepted 
responsibility in so far that he would endeavour by personal 
work and prayer to win him for Christ. This at once strength- 
ens the work that has been done, as every man has had some 
individual Christian endeavouring to win him ; and it meaos 
much for the follow-up, for every-man will be shepherded and 
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nurtured not only by the pastors but by the Christian friend 
who brought him to the meetings. - 

The other characteristic that has been very marked is that 
the work has centered in the various churches in each city. 
The campaign has not been one that has been planned by a 
union committee or by some outside agency and then super- 
- jmposed upon the churches, who were asked to try to gather 

the fruits of others’ work with which they had little or no 
contact. This year the work was begun in the churches, the 
personal workers were enlisted by the churches, they reported 
tothe pastors the men whom they were trying to win. The 
union meetings were simply to help to bring the men to 
decision after the weeks of. work done by the church members. 
Aud now the conservation. centers in the churehes again. The 
last meeting in each city consisted of the workers and the new 
converts. At the close of the meeting, the pastors, all of whom 
had been sitting on the platform, were introduced in turn. As 
each one stood on the platform, first the workers belonging to 
his church rose, then the men who had been brought to the 
meetings by these workers (were invited to join these their 
friends, and the pastor then led the whole group out to a room 
previously assigned to them, where the pastor made a list of 
the new converts, and completed arrangements with them for 
their joining a Bible class in his church. In this way all the 
converts were turned over immediately to the churches, and 
the pastors publicly assumed responsibility for caring for them. 


It has been a joyful and inspiring sight to see these pastors | 


leading out their groups, some with ten, twenty, or more 
converts. One pastor in. Amoy led out seventy-five new 
converts, 

I remember Canton especially by the fact that there we 
worked out the plan of conservation by which the converts are 
immediately and publicly transferred to the churches. It was 
specially possible there because the preparatory work had been 
so thoroughly related to the churches. 

All this means, too, that the churches recognize that the 
special meetings are only an incident in what must be a con- 
tinuous program of aggressive evangelism. ‘There is evidence 
that this may be the beginning of a continuous forward move- 
ment in evangelistic work in these cities. The work in each 
city has been along such normal lines that the workers have 
“felt that they could continue to go on and would be ready for 
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another series of special meetings next year, with more mey 
ready to make decisions for the Christian life. 

Three years ago, the campaign in which Dr. Eddy als, 
took part was one to popularize Christianity, and the resyjt; 
_ were to enlist men in the study of Christianity. Out of the 
number of those investigators, it was the task of the Church to 
win believers. This year there has been an advance far beyond 
that, for now the decision is ‘to accept Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord,’’ and those who decide are Christians in Purpose, 
and it is simply the Church’s task to shepherd and nurture them 
that they may become active church members. 

_. Kach of the cities that have been visited so far has had 
special features that distinguish the campaign from that in other 
places. All the way through the principle has been strictly 
adhered to that the work in each city must be wholly in the 
control and under the direction of the local churches. There 
has been no effort to standardize a program, which would be 
carried out uniformly in each city. 

The work in Canton was such that there it was possible to 
work out the plan of conservation by which the converts are 
immediately and publicly transferred to the churches. The 
preparatory work there had been thoroughly related to the 
churches. There, too, the work in the Canton Christian College 
was specially fruitful,—r1o students deciding to become 
Christians, so that now over 80% of the student body is 
Christian, and this in an institution where almost all the 
students come from non-Christian homes. This is setting a 
high standard for missionary education. _In Cauton, too, an 
interesting feature was the work among the members of 
parliament gathered there, a number of whom decided to 
. become Christians, largely because of the strong personal 
work of some of the members of the visiting party. | 

In Hongkong, there is a large student field, and here 
again the work among these students was of great interest. Of 
special importance was the work in the government university, 
where a number of students decided to follow Christ, though 
it will cost some of them the loss of scholarships that would 
have given them several years of study abroad. The work in 
the colleges in Hongkong is to-day full of great opportunities, 
as all the colleges, the government as well as the missiouary 
institutions, opened their doors to the evangelist. Besides the 
student field, there was a ripe harvest among the business me? 
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of that great commercial center. Here the problem of Sunday 
closing of business houses is now acute, and as some of the 
large stores there have branches in other. cities in China, the 
solution of this problem will greatly influence other places. 

The revival in the Christian schools in Amoy began 
several months ago during the preparatory work, and it still 
continues. The work is now. extending to non-Christian 
schools, in which several of the strongest teachers have made 
decisions to become Christians. And in the business com- 
munity of Amoy, as in the other cities, the evangelistic oppor- 
tunities to-day seem to be limited only by the vitality and 
activity of the Christian forces. Large numbers of men were 
enrolled in the churches here as new converts. 

In Foochow, there was also large reaping in the Christian 
schools. In three of these higher institutions, six teachers of 
the Chinese classics, two in each school, made their decision 
to be Christians. These are some of the men of the highest 
education and literary rank in that provincial capital, and these 
decisions will mean much more than I can describe in bring- 
ing the Gospel to the literati of that province. Here, too, the 
Christians brought in large numbers of men who will be added 
to the rolls of the churches. 

In these four cities there were parallel meetings for women 
also. These, too, have been successful in bringing great blessing 
to many lives. Christian women have been quickened, and 
large numbers of others have decided to become Christians. The 
writer was so fully occupied in the work among the men that 
he is unable to report in fuller — about this work among 
the women. 


Obituaries 


Doctor Lewis Savin 
ili is with very deep regret that we record that Doctor 


Lewis Savin, of the United Methodist Church Mission, 
Chaotong, Yunnan, passed away at the age of 53 years 
on January 30th after nine days’ illness. The cause of 
death was typhus fever which was contracted, probably, from 
some wounded Chinese soldiers who arrived at the Chaotong 
mission hospital in a very insanitary condition. 


| 
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Doctor Savin, who was also a minister of the United 
Methodist Church, arrived in China early in the. year 1806, 
Before proceeding to Yunnan he spent a short period at 
Hankow, and a longer time at Chungking with Doctor 
McCartney of the M. E. M., gaining experience that he might 
be made more ready for his work in Yunnan, in which 
province he was the pioneer missionary doctor and for many 
years the only fully qualified medical practitioner. He reached 
Chaotong toward the end of 1896 and from that time until 
now he has. worked with steady devotion for the; physical and 
spiritual welfare of the unfortunate Chinese. 

After his marriage in 1898, Doctor Savin was appointed 
to Yunnanfu and was quickly gaining a reputation for skill 
and gentleness in the treatment of his cases when the riots of 
1900 occurred in which his house and property were destroyed 
and he and his wife barely escaped with their lives. Immedi- 
ately after this Doctor Savin took a furlough and on his return 
in the spring of 1903 he was appointed to Chaotong. Here 
he has worked for the past fourteen years with a break in 
1911-1912 when he revisited England. During these fourteen 
years he built the hospital and dwelling house. 

During several years Doctor Savin was pester of the 
Chaotong Chinese church. 

The respect in which Doctor Savin was held was’ made 
evident on the day of the funeral, when the chief magistrate, 
the heads of the various departments of the city and a large 
company of Chinese Christians walked in the funeral proces- 
sion. We pray that the widow and family of five children 
who are left may be sustained by Divine Grace in this hour of 
painful bereavement. ‘ 


Emma Humphries Blalock 


Mrs. Emma Humphries Blalock, wife of Rev. T. L. Blalock, 
quietly and peacefully fell asleep in Jesus, at the Tsinanfu 
Union Medical Hospital, at five o’clock on the morning of the 
18th of February. She was born in Parson County, N. C., 
August 3, 1866. She attended college at Lagrange, Ga., now 
known as Cox College. She had a wonderful talent for art 
and even after coming to China did some pictures in crayon 
, that give proof of that talent. She was the oldest in a family 
of eleven, and so in her early home life had good training a 


“ 
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a leader and helper to the younger’ brothers and sisters. | 
After finishing college, she was teacher in the Baptist State 
Orphanage, Thomasville, N. C. 

She allied herself with the Gospel Mission, feeling it was 
more nearly the New Testament plan, and came to Taianfu in 
I 
“3m February 17, 1896, she was married to Rev. T. L,. 
Blalock. To them were born a son and daughter but both 
were taken away before they were two years old. 

In 1904 they went on to Pochow, and there she threw 
herself heart, soul, and body intothe work. It was the first time 
missionaries had lived there, so the women came in great 
crowds and she met them from morning till after dark often, 
telling them the Gospel Story and entreating them to turn to ~ 
Christ. We had only two meals a day so as to be able to give 
more time to them, but she often went till after dark for her 
second meal and spent herself so that it really brought on the 
tubercular trouble with which she battled so bravely the last 
thirteen years of her life. She never let the Chinese be turned 
away without a personal talk with them when they came to see 
her, and very often made herself worse by talking to them. 
She did a great deal of writing for the work. Her cottage 
on the side of Taishan where she was compelled to live, 
was neat the big road where so many pilgrims come and go in 
the first three months of the year. She had her Chinese nurse 
give out tracts to these and she herself, when able, went down 
to the road and gave these out and spoke to the pilgrims as 


they passed. 
ATTI£ T. BOSTICK. 


Our Book Table 


A list of books reviewed in the CHtnEsE RECORDER is sent in advance 
to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans & Sons, and it 
te anergy that the books reviewed can be purchased at or through these 

rooms. 


Tat I-Lt on BOOK OF ETIQUETTE AND CEREMONIAL, (ranslated from the 
Chinese with introduction, notes and plans, by JOHN STEELE M.A., D.Lit. 
2 vols, 24s. net. Probstain and Co.,, On, 

_ The northern climes of the West have never (like those of 
medieval Spain or pre-Revolution France) furnished a favourable 
climate for any prolific growth of official etiquette and ceremony. 

_ But in ancient China etiquette and ceremonial had a copious 
literature of their own. For if there has been an old English 


& 


maxim: ‘‘ Manners make the man,’’ the ancient Chinese conyic. 
tion, of which Confucius was the highest exponent, was that 
manners are the shadows of virtue, and further, that (in the 
words of Horace Mann) ‘‘ Manners easily and rapidly mature into 
morals.’’ Etiquette and ceremony were to them the carefully 
prepared adornments by which public life might be rendereq 
august and awe-inspiring, the arts by which national dignity 
should assume its rightful proportions, outwardly and visibly 
among men. Thus they set about their acted poem of studied 
decorum with the passion and enthusiasm of exalted artists. 


As we are not all of us profound sinologues it may need no 
apology to remind ourselves that the Five Classics consist of (1) 
the Book of Changes, (2) the Canon of History, (3) the Book of 
Odes, (4) some books of Ritual, (5) the Spring and Autumn 
Annals. Also that these books of Ritual were three iv number, 
the Ritual of the early Chou dynasty, the Book of 
Rites, and the @§ #§ which Wylie calls the Decorum Ritual, but 
our present translator by the better name of the Book of Etiquette 
and Ceremonial. 

This last has had various passages translated by Legge and 
De Groot, but never before has a complete translation been © 
published in English. Thus, for the first time, the student who 
lacks leisure and energy to wade through the original, with all the 
accumulated comments of the centuries, can now refer to any 
portion of the whole with the maximum of enlightenment and the 
minimum of brain-fag. 


The occasions on which the ceremonies in this work were 
elaborated were (1) The capping of an official’s son—marking his 
attainment of marriageable age, (2) Marriage, (3) Visits and 
return calls, (4) Archery meetings, (5) Banquets, (6) The Recep- 
tion of a Commissioner, (7) A feudal prince’s feast for the said 
Commissioner, (8) Audience of a feudal prince with the Em- 
peror, (9) Mourning, according to the dignity of the deceased, 
and the degree of consanguinity among the mourners, (10) 
Obsequies. And in the midst of all the multifarious details which 
would make a connected reading of these volumes too laborious, 
there are in the text and comments and translator's notes many 
interesting sidelights on many topics, such as ancient divination 
for felicitous days and favourable sites for graves; customs of 
marriage, primary and secondary; the menu of old-world banquets; 
feastings of ghosts by proxy ; calling back the spirit ; and sacrifices 
for its repose. Here we have the originals of some familiar modern 
survivals, answering to the original picture tracings from which 
modern Chinese script has worn down. . 


_ In these two comely volumes we have careful translation, 
studious notes and comments, curious pictures and diagrams, and 
altogether a scholarly work which may furnish abundant interest 
to the student of old-world China in ‘some of his leisure hours. 


W. A.C. 
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HanpBooK OF New TERMS AND N&WSPAPER CHINESE. Size 6 
pp. 316, Price: cloth $3.00, paper $2.50, Presbyterian Missi 


To Mrs. Mateer’s industry we are indebted for another book on 


Chinese phrases. 
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We-had New Terms for New Ideas in 1913, so 


the author is getting experienced. The reason for issuing this 
handy and well got up- handbook is to remedy two defects in the 
old edition, that. of size and ‘to supply the want of the Chinese 


equivalent in the English index.’ 


Also ‘for the convenience of 


readers of Chinese papers a Chinese-English index of the same 


terms is added.’ 
main object of the book and not a side issue. 


We should have thought that this last was the 
‘ The vocabulary is 


not exclusively compiled from ‘ New Terms’ but contains also such 


other new terms as came to notice before the middle of 1916.’ 


Nor 


does this contain all the terms of the old book; some have been 


omitted for various reasons. 


This then is the scope of the work. 
. Pages 1-150 are composed of English-Chinese romanization ; pp. 


151-310 with Chinese-romanization-English. Thus it will be seen 
that it is a duplicate of one thing and we do not think the 
repetition on such a scale is necessary, for it means doubling the 
cost. It contains as’ a matter of fact only between three and four 
thousand separate terms. It should be pointed out that many of 


these are old terms. 


Seeing that there are at least 5,000 new terms 


apart from technical scientific terms, it will be seen that it is by no 


~ means complete in new terms. But when the title is considered 


‘newspaper Chinese,’ there should at least be 10,000 old terms as 


well before the student could hope to find any real benefit for 


reading Chinesé newspapers. 


But within the 


ited scope of the book there are very many 


useful phrases, and so far as it covers the ground the work will be 
of great service and help. Mrs. Mateer has taken great pains with 
the insertion of tones and the romanization of words—these and 
other things meant a great amount of work. 
We cannot say that the explanations are infallible, in fact in 


many cases the book is not a safe guide. 


The following criticisms 


seem necessary and are offered not in the spirit of & 3% sR #E but 
with the desire to contribute to a safe and certain interpretation of 


(6) 


‘ments. 


terms new and old. 
(a) Single characters are made to stand for names. 


translated Belgium and -—- Turkey and so on. 


is 
It may be 


permissible to have these single characters in an article 
where it is known to what they refer, but it is not per- 
missible in a dictionary. The same defect can be seen in 
the Chinese names. Belgium is #& #4 HH and Turkey is 


+ H.#t and should be so entered. 
Wrong definitions. 


% #8 GR p. 16, 218, is not cabinet but heads of depart- 


but evolution as correctly given on page 279. 


Theory of development is not Km p. 136 


AR TR WW pp. 249 is not divine right but based on divine 


right. 


% — BB pp. 276 translated as first cause which of 


course is a technical meaning. But the “# ¢ implies 


| 


ro 
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a 2nd, 3rd and so on and really means this is the firs 
reason or cause. It is one of a series. The transja. 
tion is very misleading. 3 

Me BE K HH is not the open door but the removal of trade 
restrictions. The open door is fang kai men or hai 
fang men hu or men hu tung kat. 

is not fo fire a gun, but fire a volley. P*ai clearly 
signifies that. | 

Hé Wi is not conclusion, but to infer, deduce. 

4 # is not trade, but 0 confer. 

™ 3 A is not candidate but elected. 

KK 3B H& pp. 189 is not the opposition which is ésai yeh, but 
any opposition. 

(c) Lack of proper differentiation. 
p- 158 should be process: in contrast with p. 


170 which is order as given FH FE: another associate 
word order is not given. | | 


& Circulation of money has also the same 
definition. But chi kuan counts: and eguals instru- 
ment of (circulation), medium, etc., should be added 
therefore. 


aud BW Hare both translated monopoly. The 
difference should be pointed out. 


(d) Wrong conceptions of words is frequent. 
% FF is translated Head Office and AH Pen Pu Central 
organization. J on the contrary means we, our. — 
i MR iW is not fring line, but enemy’s battlefield. Huo 
hsien is firing line. | 
ff: % Given as appoint officials means appoint and dismiss. 
They are two actions. 


(e) Many terms should not have found a place as #2 PA p. 152 
narrow in theology, Ax Bh (no) (in voting) p. 254: 
names of societies: Pentecostal Mission, etc., are 
useless in such a vocabulary. | | 


(f/f) More attention should have been given to parts of speech: 
BB RR ft ch‘iu p. 276, is given as a football. It should 
be verbal. 

(g) Incomplete definitions 

Bi 184 is a National Water Bureau. 

# K HH HK p. 230 given as China should be the sick man 
of the East. 

Ie WB preceding not clear what is implied. 


These are a few of the defects that we have noticed, which are 


a drawback. Let it, however, be remembered that these creep in 
most easily. It will take time to get quite clear of them and we 
pe that Mrs. Mateer will persevere to the end and give us 4 
thoroughly reliable book. 


OF 


i 
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CHInaA FROM WITHIN: IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES. Sy CHARLES 
Ernest Scorr, M.A., D.D., Missionary of the Presbyterian Churches, 
Tsingtau, 1917. New York: Fleming H. Revell & Company. Gold 


$7.75 net. 327. 

The second or subsidiary title of this book best describes its 
contents. Whilst on furlough Dr. Scott was invited to accept the 
position of Missionary Lecturer at Princeton Semiuary for the year 
1914-1915, and the nine lectures he then delivered are now 

ublished in this volume. The first three are more or less of an 

introductory character and deal with China, the Chinese, and 
China as influenced by foreign powers. In the other six lectures 
we have Dr. Scott’s impressions and personal experiences. After 
carefully reading this book we say without hesitation that it is a 
distinct addition to our missionary literature. 

A brief account of the six chapters in which Dr. Scott tells 
us about his itinerations, his preaching and his pastoral relations 
will show how our author introduces his readers to the very heart 
of the missionary problem. Chapter IV deals with modes of travel, 
avenues of approach to the people, and ways of delivering the 
message. The next chapter takes us into markets and fairs and 
shows how important a feature tent and tent-preaching may become. 
Then we have a chapter entitled ‘‘ The Call and its Answer’’ and 
the social, moral, and spiritual condition of the peasant population 
of Shantung is exhibited. The other side follows in Chapter VII, 
entitled ‘‘ Salt and its Savour,’’ which shows by many examples 
how the neediest and most down-trodden can and do receive the 
Gospel Message, live the Christian life and come off more than | 
conquerors. Prayer is the subject of the next chapter, or rather, 
to quote the author’s own description, it is ‘‘a humble testimony 
from our station parish to the fact that God can and does hear and 
answer the prayers of those who are His for deliverance in crises.’’ 
It is a remarkable testimony, too, and we venture to suggest that the 
greater part of it should be translated for the benefit of the Chinese 
Church. The final chapter outlines the development of Tsingtau 
under the Germans and tells the story of the Chinese Church 
connected with the American Presbyterian Mission in that place. 

All through Dr. Scott writes with an enthusiasm and vividness 
that make the Shantung villages real places and the villagers real 
people. One sees the places with the people and cattle and dogs 
and poultry with almost photographic clearness. So with the 
preachers and the congregations and the individual Christians. 
We think, however, that it is just here that Dr. Scott challenges 
criticism. There is so much emphasis in his writing and so liberal 
a use of superlatives and picturesque phrases that the lights in his 
picture become too high and the shadows too deep. The figures 
are all there and the grouping is admirable, but the whole picture 
appears out of focus. This is markedly the case with the first two 
chapters which are really little more than a long panegyric on China 
and the Chinese. Other chapters show the same defects. Chinese © 
village life is doubtless sombre and monotonous and painfully 
restricted, but it is not all cruelty, suffering, and misery even where 
there are no Christian families or homes. | 

But Dr. Scott does well, perhaps, to let himself go; for his 

teaders cannot skip his pages, and the more carefully they read, 
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the more likely are they to catch something of his wide sympathy 
and his missionary enthusiasm. | 
| G. H. B. 


Tae Spec. or Cana. Ay Bett. The Page Company, Bosion 
G. $2.50. Pp. 40g, t-ix, 

** The Spell of China,’’ which is one of seventeen travel books 
published by the Page Company and called ‘‘ The Spell Series,’’ js 
a book which in binding, appearance, illustrations, and letter-press 
lives up toits name. It has been written apparently by a tourist 
for tourists and to give the tourist’s viewpoint: which viewpoint 
is considerably influenced by the ideas of Chinese guides as to 
what the ordinary tourist wants to see. It is hence a book that 
gives a traveler’s impressions together with such dips into matters 
historical and religious as a thoughtful tourist might find time to 
take while traveling, in order to answer a traveler’s disconnected 
questions. The author aims to appeal to the instinct of curiosity 
which is the main cause of the tourist movement. He succeeds 
in suggesting in words something of the fascination of the new, of 
the immense, of an endless succession of new sensations, of 
‘* unbelievable sights,’’ and of moving life,—the hypnotic fascina- 
tion that steals over one while watching the streaming of drops of 
humanity along a busy Chinese street. The book is in fact a 
series of panoramic views of Chinese life colored with the tints 
and gleams of the rippling surface of that life, unbroken by the 
deeper knowledge of long personal acquaintance. Speaking gener- 
ally, a little more time would have yielded a fairer view of Chinese 
life, for there are deeper depths of loving and feeling in China 
than the most observant casual visitor can sound. At Shanghai, 
for instance, in the main only the hectic side of life is depicted, 
or the more frothy side of Western influence suggested. As a 
matter of fact, there are some people in Shanghai who work, 
though the author does not seem to have come in touch with many 
of them. He does not seem to have heard of the biggest printing 
plant in this part of the world, the Commercial Press, nor of the 
Government College at Nanyang near Shanghai, nor, to go farther 
afield, of the modern Government Teachers’ College at Nanking,— 
all significant activities. % 

The book illustrates in addition the difficulty of a casual 
visitor’s presenting a balanced view of China and of keeping up 
with China’s rapid developments. The author does not directly 
state when he came to China; he was, however, in Peking just 
after the death of Yuan Shih-k‘ai, in June, 1916. He was therefore 
apparently in Shanghai shortly before this yet he speaks as though 
the city wall there were still in existence, while as a matter of fact 
it was then practically demolished and a modern boulevard and 
tramway in course of construction in its place. The sale of opium 
in Shanghai definitely ceased in March, 1917,—an important fact 
which might well have been noticed since the first impression of 
the book was made in July, 1917. Unintentionally the author 
gives the impression that since American missionaries began work 
in China in 1830 modern mission work began then, instead of in 
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1807. It is furthermore not true to say, as on page 266, that 
there have been no persecutions for religion’s sake. The author 
aiso says that Yuan Shih-k‘ai promised to officiate at the Temple 
of Heaven if he were made Emperor. He does not seem to know 
that Yuan Shih-k‘ai actually officiated once at this ceremony 
while he was President. -Mencius was born about one century 
after the death of Confucius, not /wo centuries as the author says. 
Not all Westerners in China despise the Chinese (a point somewhat 
overemphasized), or speak of them as ‘‘Chinks.” Friendly 
intercourse and appreciation between the Chinese and the Wester- 
ner is growing, and it is a pity that this book does not give more 
prominence to this. 

The illustrations, many of which are colored, are especially 

, but old in too many cases. And the fact that the illustration 
of the ‘‘ Pearl River, Canton’’ belongs to Shanghai, and that of a 
“Street Scene in Shanghai’’ belongs to Hongkong, makes some- 
what uncertain the correctness of some of the other pictures. 

In giving correct impressions of China, therefore, the book 
does not succeed so well as it does in suggesting the fascinations of 
a comfortable trip through it. But, allowing for a measure of 
tourist license, it is exceedingly readable and gives a good idea of 
the impressions that many Westerners have of China. It will be 
useful as an introduction to a’trip through China. 


R. 


ComPLETR ATLAS OF Cartna. Second Edition. by Mr, | 


EDWARD StaurorpD for the China Inland Mission. ce, 21/- net, 


The sub-title of this valuable atlas reads ‘‘ Containing separate 
maps of the Kighteen Provinces of China Proper on the scale of 
1:3,000.000 and of the Four Great Dependencies on the scale of 
1:7,500.000, together with an Index to all the names on the map, 
with the latitude and longitude of each place, all railways, telegraph 
stations, ports, and Protestant Mission stations marked.’’ (By 
actual count 6,886 names are indexed. ) 


This is a re-issue of the work first published in book form in- 


1908 as the ‘‘C. I. M. Atlas of China.’’ It has benefited by the 
revisions incorporated in the course of four editions as a wall map. 

Its appearance at this time naturally invites comparison with 
the formidable volume recently issued under the editorship of Mr. 
Edwin J. Dingle. Its advantages are: (a) Smaller bulk (about 
one-tenth the weight of the larger volume); (4) Superior cartog- 
raphy ; (¢) clear marking of mission stations; (d) low price; (¢) 


greater accessibility for quick reference to maps. This last is easily | 


attained by the exclusion of all material except prefaces, maps, and a 
single alphabetical index. Advantage has been taken of the annual 
publication of the China Mission Year Book and its accompanying 
Directory of Protestant Missions in China, to omit details of stations 
and societies at work and to correct the location of entries on the 
maps. (We note the omission of twenty-nine place names occur- 
ting in the 1917 Edition of the latter, which was naturally not 
available. It is somewhat surprising that the telegraph list is 
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corrected only to July 1, 1915, in view of the ease with which the 
monthly supplements to the Postal Guide are available. ) 
Quite properly the enormous amount of valuable information 
- in Mr. Dingle’s volume places it in quite another class as a reference 
work. The absence of the bi-lingual features of maps and index 
will doubtless be an advantage to the average atlas user outside 
China and the greater portability of the Complete Atlas will lead 
those who possess both to prefer it for quick reference. The book 
should meet a hearty welcome from missionaries, the offices of 
| missionary societies, college and theological school libraries, and 
all attempting serious study of the missionary problem in China, 
as well as in business houses in other lands which have occasion to 
gain a clear idea of China’s geographical problems. | 
| C. B. 


Tue PropHets: ro Curist. By ANDREW W. BLACKWOop, Pastor, 
Columbia, S. Car, Fleming H. Revell Co. Montreat Conference Bible 
Studies. 232 pp. G. $1.25 net, 


A PROPHET OF THE Sprrir: A SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER AND Work oF 
By Linpsay B. Loncacrsr, Prof. of O. 7. Literature, liif 
School of Theology, Denver, Col, Methodist Book Concern. 128 pp. 
G. $0.75. met. New York. 


The two books before us illustrate what we trust is increasingly 
true: that the reluctance of conservative Bible students to make 
use of these rich new fields opened by the careful use of the historical 
imagination is passing away. ‘These books do not raise or discuss 
| critical questions ; but verse by verse interpretation is laid aside 
for the sake of gaining a better historical perspective ; and many 
hitherto obscure and fruitless passages become luminous. 

The greatest need of China, as of other lands, is preachers of 
the times, who shall bring a divine message direct to the consciences 
of men. The prophets of old are more and more sure to be 
speaking to our time as well; for man’s ‘‘ problems”’ are the same 
in every age and every civilization; and are only to be solved by 
the divine influence working in individuals. 

The two books before us represent careful study, and well 
repay perusal. The purpose of the smaller is described by the 
author as ‘‘to portray a man rather than to expound a book.” 
The same may be said of the Montreat Bible studies, which after a 
prefatory chapter on ‘‘ The Prophets: Men greater than Kings,’ 
treats of Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, the False Prophets, — 
Jeremiah, Malachi, and Jesus Christ. Both writers have helped to 
‘* show the heart and life of each”’ prophet, ‘‘ and to show forth at 
least a portion of his mesage to the modern world.’’ 06 


Tax UnsHakEN Kincpom. By Henry C. MABIE, D.D., LL.D. Fleming 
H. Reveli Co. $1. 


These are lectures delivered under a Foundation at a Baptist 
|Theological Seminary. It must have been a joy and inspiration to 
listen to them, and will be profitable and helpful to all missionaries 
to peruse them carefully. The writer is a recognised missionary 
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statesman and philosopher, and these addresses are rich in 
spiritual vision and power. There are eight chapters, (1) The 
Things Which Cannot be Shaken, (2) Providence Grounded in 


Redemption, (3) The School of Christ and Others, (4) The Cure 


for Agnosticism, (5), The Clue to Certainty, (6) The Paradoxical 
Flement in Christianity, (7) The Cosmic Import of the Cross, and 
(8) The Ultimacy of the Missionary Euterprise. 

He goes to the depths in the rediscovery of our foundations, 


- and finds a firm basis on which our confidences in the missionary 


enterprise can stand. His historical allusions and apt illustrations 
add to the freshness of the treatment. We had marked several crisp 
and powerful sentences, but they multiplied unduly. We can only 
urge all our readers to procure the book, for it will nerve us all for 
the conflict, and inspire us to a determined effort to hasten the 


- jn-coming of the Kingdom.as few books of recent date can do. We 


do not see eye to eye with the author on a few points, and, in 

icular, as to the somewhat sweeping charges against the 
universities. But for all that we forgive him in view of the 
synopsis he gives of a conversation with Professor Haeckel, and of 
the vigour and vim with which he treats all the divisions of his 
great subject, and the freshness of his style. P 


EpucaTion TO-DAY AND To-morrow. P. E. Mararson. Ox/ord 
University Press. 2/6 net. 


This is a series of popular lectures dealing with some of the - 


transition phases of the modern educational problem. The author 
is open-minded on the question of the readjustment of education to 
modern needs and yet is somewhat partial to the ideals. While he 
does not ignore the need of practical training, he lays more emphasis 
upon the intellectual and cultural. He wisely places great emphasis 
upon the need of knowing and loving the great books of the past, but 
seems to overlook the necessity of a like acquaintance with some of 
the great books of the present. Considerable emphasis is laid upon 


the problem of religious education and the relation of the day- 


schools, churches, and parents thereto. The book as a whole 
deals with general principles and goes very little into the question 
of methods. It represents a middle ground between modern 
educational demands and passing educational ideals. It has but 
little bearing upon educational problems in China. a 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CHILD Stopy. Ay E. A. KirKPATRICK, B.S., M.Ph. 
Macmillan Co., N.Y. 


It is thirteen years since the first edition of this book appeared. 


_ The present volume represents the third edition of a work that is 


practically a classic in its particular line. As an introduction to 
pedagogical problems it is one of the best. The range of subjects 
treated and the frequent evidences of the large amount of research 
back of the preparation of this book put it into the class of books 
indispensable to educators. | 


It begins with the nature, scope, and problem of child study 
treats in detail of many important and fundamental instincts. 
| showing their general relation to the important principle of indivig. 
— and finally applies the principles involved to actual schoo! 
work. 
| The practical suggestions regarding tests and the bases fo, 
observations of individual pupils are very useful. The keeping of 
records and reports is also dealt with. Two measuring scales, the 
one for the physical development of girls and the other that of 
boys, are also given. One of the outstanding needs of education! 
ork in China is a psychological study of Chinese boys and girls. 
he reading and re-reading of a book like this will help to form 
he proper viewpoint and method of approach to the solution of 
he problem of child study in China. } 
_ To those who have already studied the book in its previous 
editions it should be pointed out that one of the most important 
changes in this third edition is in the bibliography. Here one can 
et much valuable help along the lines dealt with in the book. 


nother important addition is a chapter on the modification of 

ative endowments, which shows in more detail than formerly the 
riuciples governing the learning processes. These principles are 
he same of course in all children, no matter where they may live, | 


though the general subject matter of learning, and the contents of 
the mind vary with the social customs and the place. | 
The problem of methods is not overlooked, but is treated in 
connection with some practical educational features. | 
It is a book that every educationist who has not read it should 
certainly read, and that should be re-read by those who are familiar 


with the previous editions. 
R. 


THEOLOGY FOR TRE SOCIAL By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
Macmillan Co., G. $1.50. 


Prof. Rauschenbusch feels that the ‘‘ social gospel’’ creates a 
type of religious experience corresponding closely}to the prophetic, 

over against the priestly or static type, andi{shows that this 
gospel will rejuvenate theology even though it ‘involves the re- 
atement of many of its concepts. | 

This book is, therefore, an attempt to readjust. the ideals of the 
older theology to the demands of the social movement and treats 
among other things of the consciousness of sin, the fall of man, the 
ature of sin, the kingdom of God, the Holy Spirit, and eschatology. 
pecially interesting are the chapters on ‘‘ The Social Gospel and 
the Conception of God,’’ and ‘‘ The Social Gospel and the Atone- 
ent.’’ The author states that the conception of God held by 4 
ial group is a social product and hence ‘‘as long as kings and 
overnors were the greatest human beings in the public eye it was 
evitable that their image should be superimposed upon the idea 
f God.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ he says, ‘‘ when Jesus took God by the hand 
nd called Him ‘Our Father,’ He democratized the conception of 

”’ And later he says ‘‘that the triumph of the Christian idea 
f God will never be complete as long as economic and political 
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tism prevail.’’ And again, later, pungently says ‘‘the worst 
thing that could happen to God would be to remain an autocrat 
while the world is moving towards democracy.’’ But ‘‘a God who 
strives within our striving, who kindles his flame in our intellect, 
sends the impact of his energy to make our will restless for 
righteousness, floods our subconscious mind with dreams and 
longings, and always urges the race on toward a higher combina- 
tion of freedom and solidarity,—that would be a God with whom 
democratic aud religious men could hold converse as their chief 
fellow-worker, the source of their energies, the ground of their 
mys? connection with his treatment of the relation of the social 

1 to the Atonement, he attempts to auswer three questions 
with regard to the death of Christ: (1) how did He bear our 


sins ; (2) how did His death affect God ; (3) how did it affect us. . 
This chapter is worth reading by itself alone. He says it was 


six public sins which converged to kill Jesus. These were, (1) 
religious bigotry ; (2) the combination of graft and political power; 
-(3) the corruption of justice ; (4) mob spirit and mob action ; (5) 
militarism ; (6) class contempt. Jesus Himself bore these sins not 
in a legal or artificial sense but in their impact on His own body 
and soul, and thought and taught, says the author, that by repeat- 
ing the sins of the past (all of which are public sins of to-day) we 
are involved in the guilt of the past. The key-note to the Atone- 
ment is found to be solidarity,—first, between God and Christ, 
second, between God and mankind, and then between man and 
man. 

It has been remarked that the Chinese respond most readily 
to the appeal for social activity. Here is a book that will-help 
us to link up the appeal to social service with all the other appeals 
of Christianity, for it has come hot from the heart of a man who 
_ loves his fellow-men because he loves Jesus Christ. J 


“Tue Larrens oF Sr. (i RMB IMB) is book of 176 pages 
(Price M. $0.25) recently from the press of Trinity College, Ningpo. 


‘The book is especially intended for use with Academy Classes 
in the Life of St. Paul, but for use in Bible schools and seminaries 
it would“ be possible to search farther and fare worse. As an 


introduction to Paul’s Epistles and as furnishing good working — 


outlines of the same, the book is to be highly commended. 

Technical discussions of mooted questions are avoided, the 
author basing his work on conclusions reached by other students, 
and making no display of the processes by which opinions were 
determined. This is certainly wise in view of the fact that the 
book is for the use of students of less mature minds. Following 
this rule, the letter to the Hebrews is omitted. . 

The book is supplied. with a good, though small, map. The 
chronological table follows Ramsey’s. Introductory to the study 
is an excellent, though necessarily brief, statement of the leading 
events in the life of Paul with the Scripture references. The book 
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Iso contains a a in which is given an orderly statement o 
he principal facts in the life of Paul, such as his call to apostle. 
hip, his reception of the ‘‘ his Gospel,’’ its content, the churches 
tablished, etc. This is followed by an outline study of the 
etters themselves. | 
The style is simple Wen-li. Typographically, the book j, 
y no means perfect. The headings of chapters, divisions, anq 
bdivisions, ought to be made more clear in type, arrangement 
nd numbering. On the whole, however, the book is to be heartily 
mmended. 
From the same press also comes a reprint of a commentary on 
he Pastoral Epistles of Paul 13 M. $0.20). In 
his no attempt is made to consider critical questions, but after the 
ntroduction the author proceeds to give the meaning of the 
pistles verse by verse. After each section is given a fuller 
iscussion of the more difficult and more important passages. 
here is also given at the end of the book an addenda which is of 


oubtful general value. 
Still another volume from the same press attempts to tell us 


ow the Old Testament came to us (2% #9 3% #7 M @, M. $0.10). 

he subject is confessedly a difficult one to present to the ordinary 

hinese nrind, and this book is hardly a book for the general 
eader. It needs to be supplemented by the teacher’s lectures and 
xplanations in the classroom. We recommend the book to all 
ee gerer and lecturers who are in search of assistance in presenting 
his theme to the Chinese. As introductory to the study of the 
Old Testament Scripture it certainly has value. 
| 


G. 


| 
A To BIBLE Stupy.”’ Dr. E, RICHARDS. 


The course of lessons called ‘‘A Guide to Bible Study” by 
r. Harry E. Richards was published in 1914. It is a little 
ifiicult to see why a course of this nature was brought out so late 
this. It seems far more the kind of study which one would 
expect to bear the date of 1890 or earlier. As to the selection and 
order of the lessons, if we accept the author's premise that ‘‘the 
ks of the Bible itself, approximately in the order in which they 
tand, constitute a progressive course of instruction,’’ then the 
rder may be acceptable. For most students of Child Psychology 
he premise is not tenable. 
The course is said to be arranged for children from ten to 
venteen, but there is little difference perceptible, either in nature 
r wording, between the questions for the beginners and for the 
last year of the course. The summaries are better in this respect, 
ut those for the younger grades, though short, are not for 
hildren. | 
The author suggests that the use of his course will enable the 
‘Sunday school to use untrained teachers or those without the time 
r preparing their own courses. We cannot find that the course 
as any advantage over the old International Lessons in this 
pect, and the new International and several graded courses put 
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} different societies, are superior both in selection, arrange 


| Taoism. By RocEe D. WoLcorr. 


This pamphlet is the result in printed form of a study of 
Taoism prepared for the Soochow Literary Association and 
delivered at one of their regular meetings. In addition to the 
main body of the pamphlet a list of the sources of material used 
js also given. 

The writer, who has been in China about three years, has 
made good use of his time in getting a grasp of this exceedingly 
complicated subject. While much has been said and written about 
all phases of religious life in China yet there is much that possibly 
the missionary has not yet discovered. This treatment of an old 
subject is new and contains, in addition to frequent references to 
what has been done, much that amounts to a personal contribution 
on the subject. It is a pamphlet that will repay reading by all and 
especially by new missionaries. a 


Makagrs oF THER Ning@teenra Century, by Bastr WILttAms. 
Li ByJ.O.P, Brann. London: Constable Company, 
Lid. 1917. 6|/-net. Kelly & Walsh, Lid., Shanghai, Mex. $4.50. 


Mr. Bland’s previous writings on Chinese affairs—especially 
(in collaboration with Mr. Backhouse) his study of the history 


of the Manchus and their dynasty, and of the life and times: 


of the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi—have familiarized him with 
the background of Li Hung-chang’s life to an extent that few 
foreigners can rival. His style is direct and forcible, without 
evasion or ambiguity. His estimate of Li, while appreciative and 
discriminating, is relentless, and at times severe. Whether this 
estimate ‘will be that of posterity it is unsafe to predict; but 
Chinese posterity at least is generally quite willing to take their 
dead statesmen and heroes at their own and at the popular 
valuation, without insisting upon those ‘‘ severe realities’’ which 
foreigners demand and which Chinese cordially detest. Possibly 
one of the chief uses of this volume may be to make clear to 
Occidental readers what a really impassable gulf yawns (and seems 
likely to continue to yawn) between the moral judgments of the 
East and of the West. Li was a typical (albeit a somewhat 
exceptional) product of the higher Chinese evolution. As a per- 
manent boundary stone, therefore, marking the interval between 
Oriental and Occidental ideals, Mr. Bland's life of Lord Li will 
have an abiding value. In the separate treatment of Li as a 
Chinese official, as a diplomat, as naval and military adminis- 
trator, and as statesman and politician, there is much—perhaps 
inevitable—interlapping. 

Only a little over ten lines are devoted (page 98) to a brief 
allusion to Li’s effective action in supporting the Empress Dowager 
a she was putting Kuang Hsii upon the throne, the story 

ving been fully told in ‘‘ China Under the Empress Dowager.’’ 
But in consideration of the important consequences of this act the 
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narrative might well have been repeated here for the benefit of the 
many who never saw and who never will see the other more 
extensive account. 

Mr. Bland is perfectly aware that the volume of so-calleq 
‘‘ Memoirs of Li Hung-chang ”’ (composed in tlie city jail of Hono. 
lulu) is a complete fraud, but he strangely keeps on quoting from 
it time after time to the extent of many pages, as who should say: 
‘*This is of course not true, but you know that it oxughi to be : 
true.’’ This isa high tribute to the skilful execution of one of the 
cleverest literary forgeries of the time. For the sake of possible 
readers among Young China who can scarcely be expected to be 
familiar with all the tongues of earth, it is to be regretted that 
so many words, phrases, and sentences from different languages are 
used. The author is much addicted to the adverb “‘ infinitely” 
(used in an altogether finite sense as a substitute for a comparative 
or a mild superlative). Li’s ‘‘ resources,’’ pages 3 and 91, ‘‘ when 
he was in a tight place’’ were ‘‘infinite.’’ His methods in the 
direction of foreign policy were ‘‘ empirical and opportunist,” but 
‘*infinitely more so in his conduct of domestic affairs’’ (p. 255). 
‘zu Hsi also had ‘‘infinite variety of resources in the arts and 
crafts of government’’ (p. 276). But when it came to a clash with 
Japan, Li well knew that this was a Power which ‘‘ was infinitely — 
better armed and prepared than China’’ (p. 170). The unhappy 
consequence was that Li’s ‘‘infinity,’’ combined with the “in. 
finity’’’ of Tzu Hsi, succumbed to the more expansive ‘“‘ infinity” 
of their Eastern neighbor! — | 

| A. H. S. 


‘‘ Aips TO THE STUDY OF THE AcTs.’’ H. W. Luce. Price 65 cents. 


Rev. H. W. Luce has rendered a fine service to the Chinese 
Christians as well as to the whole body of missionary workers in 
the production of his ‘‘ Aids to the Study of the Acts.’’ Tlie out- 
line is simple and logical. The six parts are based on the Biblical 
material and this arrangement aids the author in his purpose to 
hold the students close to the Bible. The notes are well-chosen — 
and are of practical value. ‘These notes and references relate this 
new work to other well-known works in the same field, in an 
admirable manner. 

In the case of disputed points, the author presents the various 
views held but refrains from dogmatizing in favor of any one view. 
The reader who is familiar with the field can easily recognize Mr. 
Luce’s own conclusions from the data at hand. It should give 
satisfaction to those, even, who hold the most conservative positions. 

Probably the chief contribution to Bible study in China appears 
in the ‘‘ Method of Study.’’ The ‘‘ inductive method ”’ is as well 
explained and applied as is possible with this kind of subject 
matter. The questions are so prepared that the student must use 
his Bible and his head. He cannot give adequate answers to the 
questions by simply memorizing the notes as though the book were 
a sort of catechism. The questions are stimulating to the mi 
of the students and are very helpful to the teacher who is not 
thoroughly familiar with the field. Mr. Luce has done 


‘ 


what the reviewer did a few years ago for his own classes, but Mr. 
Luce has done the work better and more thoroughly. 

The correlation of the ‘‘ Epistles’ gives the student a good 

pective of the Christian life and literature of that first century 

of the Christian era. ‘“The Suggestions for Students and Teachers’’ 


give the necessary directions for working out the author’s plan of | 


study. It is much to be regretted that a better series of maps had 
not been prepared to go with the text. 

The work seems particularly well suited to use in theological 
seminaries, Bible schools, and advanced Bible classes. The 
material might, moreover, be adapted for use in Middle Schools. 
With the present heavily laden curriculum in the Middle Schools 
there is hardly time to cover the ground as thoroughly as this 
method seeks to do. 

Non-Christian Chinese teachers who have examined the book 
have expressed hearty appreciation of the clear, simple style of the 
wen i, and of the careful arrangement of the material. 


J. B. W. 
Correspondence 
HYMNAL FOR CHINESE LABOR profitably at once. I have re- 
BATTALIONS. ceived promises of help which 
| _ will enable me to print 15,000 
‘To the Editor of copies. May I avail myself of 
The Chinese Recorder. your columns to invite any who 


are interested in the welfare of 
the Chinese in France to assist 
to provide a small Hymnal for tions or by opvediinnt ta the 
ways in France. The suggested e Chinese are very 
book will contain thirty hymns, y " 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostle’s Iam, yours sincerely, 
—_ the Commandments, two Grorcr A. CLAYTON. 

ort prayers, and the Benedic- 

tion. The hymns have been Tract Society, 
chosen for use in evangelistic %4*KOw. 
services, save the last three oe 


which are for use in connection RETURNED STUDENTS AND 
with the Baptismal, Communion, 


and Burial Services. The Society 
has decided to produce the book 70 the. Editor of 


at the lowest ible price— , 
$15 per ome ga pri The Chinese Recorder. 


Missionaries now at work in Smr: Ona recent tripto 


France estimate that some fifty China I gathered that the re- 
thousand copies can be used turned student from Japan is 
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not always considered an wn- 
mixed blessing. He often ap- 
pears to be a seeker of wealth 
or official position, not willing 
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to ‘‘do his duty in that state of 
life unto which it has pleased . 


God to call him,’’ as our Church 
Catechism has it. In a very 
small way, with the help of 
the readers of the CHINESE 
RECORDER, we could help to 
remedy this state of things. For 
instance, there are men graduat- 
ing here each year who might use 
the special knowledge they have 
gained to be a help to China 
and also to the Christian Church 
in its broadest and deepest sense. 
We have a notice board in our 
church vestibule where requests 
for positions as doctors, chemists, 
railway engineers, accountants, 
lecturers, and teachers might be 
posted. One of the steadiest 
and soundest Christian men we 
have had will be returning in 
June. We have been friends for 
ten years. He has been through 
the church preparatory school 
(see CHINESE RECORDER, Feb- 
ruary, p. 88), one of the govern- 
ment High Schools, and the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo. He 
has good all-round knowledge 
and has specialized in mechanical 
engineering. He is a fair 
organist, and has been a sound 
advisor on our Church Com- 
mittee, a Christian man who 
would be an asset to any Chris- 
tian community and any church. 
He has asked me if the Church 
has any use for him. 

The Chinese churches and 
the Chinese Y. M. C. A.in Tokyo 
will be glad to put employers in 
China in touch with suitable 
men, and Chinese students on 
graduating in Japan ought to 


| welcome suggestions as to their 


future employment. ‘‘ Small 
beginnings and stick to your 


[April 


advice I am passing on to them 
from one or two leaders in the 
Chinese business world. 


I am, 
Yours truly, 
W. H. Erwin, 
C.M.S. Chi on, 
7 Sasugaya , thawa, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Toxyo, March rst, 1918. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE HOUR. 


To the Editor of | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sirk: The ‘‘ Important 
Manifesto” that appeared in 
your correspondence columns in 
January will have evoked very 
varying responses from different 
readers. May I claim a few 
lines to set down briefly what I 
take to be the message and chal- 
lenge of the times to the church 
of Christ? | 
t. We have looked for the 
‘*christianizing of the social 
order,’” for the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The pres- 
ent disorder and bitterness is 
teaching us with a new emphasis 
that this can only come through 
sacrificial devotion and that in 
the presence of the powers of 
evil our hearts must fail unless 
stayed on His. It is here that 
we see the value of the hope of 
Christ’s coming, directing our 
attention to the fact that the 
task of bringing in a better order 
is primarily His work, under 
His leadership, and emphasizing 
our personal relationship to Him. 
But we need to remember that, 
as he was manifested after His 
Resurrection to His disciples and 
not to the world (except through 
the disciples and the witness of 


special line of work’’ is the the Spirit), His coming 


> 


‘marily & ritual nearness 
none the less 
real and satisfying on that 


account. 
It seems well therefore that 


Christians everywhere should be 


l to expect and seek the 
and glad Re- 
ition of the glorious Christ. 

2. If this is to be done we 
must seek the fellowship of this 
hope with men of all branches 
of the Christian Church. It is 
one of the signs of the times 
that ‘‘ fellowship’’ and the seek- 
ing of a ‘‘corporate’’ Christian 
life are prominent in many 
denominations. In view of the 
greal challenge thrown down to 
them by modern conditions, men 
are being led of the spirit into 
united experiences of His work- 
ing—as in the upper room at 
Jerusalem. 

3. One of the duties of this 
enlarged and deepened fellow- 
ship must be to seek the Master’s 
will in international relations— 
and His way of peace. Can we 
not do more to hold up the 
Christian ideal of the Family of 
Nations under the great Father- 
hood of God? Is it likely that 
the hopes, now so widely cher- 
ished, of settling international 
relations on the basis of justice 
and goodwill can be realised, 
whatever the issue of the war, 
unless this is done? — 

4. But we must cultivate the 
direct appeal to Christ’s will not 
only in international but in social 
‘and industrial life and in all the 
reconstruction that is to come. 
Our social evils have a cure 
in Christ; in Him the perfect 
society will yet be established ; 
and, if we are loyal to this 

ven, if need be, unto 
death—His day will come and 
His people will lead a new social 
order. Are not these sad days 
bringing men to a recognition of 


these great truths, so preparing | 


them for the coming of His 
Kingdom, the dawn of a new era 
of faith ? 


Yours sincerely, 


B. 
AN APOLOGY. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR: | should be much 
obliged if you would print the 
following acknowledgement in 
the next RECORDER. 

**Iu the recently issued Atlas 
Supplement to the Chinese Hast- 
ings’ Bible Dictionary the Pub- 
lishers inadvertently failed to 
acknowledge the source from 
which the maps were obtained 
and as most of the Atlases have 
been distributed, and cannot be 
altered, they desire to do so 
now. 


have maps for the Dictionary 
they learnt that the Rev. -J. 
Percy Bruce of Shantung Chris- 
tian University had prepared a 
series of maps for a work upon 
which he was engaged. They 
therefore decided to ask him for 
permission to use such of his 
maps as might be suitable. Not 
only was this permission granted 
but Mr. Bruce very kindly under- 
took to alter his maps in order 
that the names might correspond 
with those in the Dictionary. 

‘*The maps selected and used 
are numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
I1, 12, 17, and 18. 

** Will all users of the Atlas 
have this information noted on 
their copies? 

‘*'To Mr. Bruce the publishers 
express their indebtedness for 
bis kindness and help in pre- 
parting the maps, and apologise 
for their failure to make due 


** When the Editors decided. © 
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probably very little more. The 
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adknowledgement in the Atlas 
itself.’’ 


Thanking you, 
Yours very truly, 


T. LESLIE. 


CHRISTIAN CONTRIBUTIONS 
IN CHINA. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir: I have read with 


much interest the missionary 
statistics given in your January 
number. May I call your atten- 


tion to one of the items? 


The total number of com- 
municant members is 294,825; 
the total “amount of gifts to 


ehurch work is $469,754. This 


works out at a little over a 
dollar and a half yearly for 
each member on an average: 


amount mentioned, I imagine, 
includes some gifts from mission- 
aries, besides the givings of those 
who come to church but are not 
yet admitted to communion. I 
would suggest that an effort be 
made this year to double that 
tate of giving. | 

In some ways this year of 
strain and confusion and war- 
prices might not seem a favour- 
able time for such an effort. 
the other hand we have at hand 
an argument that any Chinese 


- can see the force of without much 
explanation. 


Nations that are 
spending money at the rate of 
seventy million dollars a day can 
scarcely be expected to provide 
large funds for work in the Far 
Rast. 

The present rate works out at 


about three cents a week, less 


than halfacentaday. Probably 
that is as much as we have a 
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‘ Church of Christ. 
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right to expect from some of oy; 
members; when a man cay 
scarcely provide food and cloth. - 


ing for himself and his family, 


we should not push him too 


much. But when we remember 


how many members are able to 
give, not three cents, but thirty 
cents, or, for the matter of that, 
three dollars a week without any 
real sense of sacrifice, is there 
not something very far wrong 
when the average (not minimum) 
giving all over is only three 
cents a week? An outsider in- 
clined. to scoff might well ask, 
What is the value of its religion 
to a church, the members of 
which, rich and poor taken to- 
gether, consider their duty 
sufficiently performed by giving 
half a cent a day for its main- 
tenance and promulgation? 

I am not speaking in the 
interest of the home churches, 
as if we ought to relieve them 
from the duty of giving. I 
speak in the interests of our 

Chinese Church itself. If its 
givings could be doubled, and 
soon doubled again, it would, I 
am sure, have a most healthy in- 
fiuence on the Church’s life. It 
might lose us some of those 
hearers who come to church, as 
I have heard it said, because 
they find it cheaper.to worship 
God. But we could let such go 
without much Joss. And those 
who remain would develop a 
manlier, more self-reliant spirit ; 
it would help them to a higher 
conception of the worth of the 
Demands for 
independence and _ self-govern- 
ment could be welcomed and not 
dreaded, if they are worked out 
along the line of self-support. 


I am, 
Yours truly, | 
THOMAS BARCLAY. 


THE CHINESE LABOUR CORPS. 


On arrival in France the coo- 
~ fies are organised into companies 
of 476 men with 19 British N. 
Cc. O.’s and § officers. In each 
company there is one officer at 
least who can speak the language 
well, and one first class inter- 
preter. None of them are used in 
trench digging or in agriculture. 
Great numbers are employed at 
the different ports om dock 
labour, and in loading railway 
trucks. Many companies are 
employed at the large ammuni- 
tion dumps. Numbers are em- 


ployed in stone quarries and in ~ 


forests, on roads, on tanks, and 
what not. Of all coloured labour 
employed in France the Chinese 
have easily the best reputation. 
On the whole the relationship 
between the Chinese and their 
British employers and overseers 
is good. 


The health of the coolies on. 


the whole is good, but the change 
of food and the damp climate 
have brought out a great deal of 
eye trouble. Not a little vene- 
real disease has appeared among 
the men. | 

The food is the regular army 
tations, bacon, beef, mutton, 
bread, butter, tea, etc. In addi- 
tion, flour is given, so the cooks 
can make steamed bread and 
flapjacks according to their own 
taste. Rice is served one meal 
every day and three times one 
day in the week. The Chinese 
would prefer a larger quantity 
of grain and less meat, but they 
know they are well off and are 
-hot discontented with their food 
orclothing or work. 
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A dry canteen is established 
in every camp, and the coolies 
have an opportunity to spend 
their franc a day as they please. 
I saw one man eat a tube of 
tooth paste, and two others 
drink a bottle of Montserrat 
Lime Juice neat, at a sitting. 
A British N. C. O. sold a five 
shilling watch to a codlie for 
seventy - five francs and was 
courtmartialled for the offence. 
At Winnipeg I saw a coolie sell 
a pair of common bamboo chop- 
sticks to a Canadian for twenty- 
five cents. He was not court- 
martialled for the offence. 

The Y. M. C. A. has been 
organised in the centres where 


there are several companies — 
working and is doing excellent: 


work among them. It is well 
that they see some evidence of 


the power of Christ in Western | 
civilization for the power of evil 
is sufficiently manifest. Oppor- — 
tunity for Christian propaganda © 
by the missionaries differs ac- 
cording to the attitude of the 


commander of the company and 
varies from zero upwards. In 
some companies work is neces- 
sarily carried on every day of the 
week,’ but one-seventh of the 
men rest every day. In other 
companies no work is done on 
the Lord’s Day, and in others 
again only a half-day’s work. 
The writer has heard since 
returning from France that no 
more missionaries are wauted for 
this service,—that they have not 
done very well. Let we quote 
a few sentences from a lecture 
by the colonel in charge of the 
Chinese Labour Corps. ‘‘ We 
want as many maries as 
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we can get. I have just returned 
from England where I have been 
seeing some of the Mission 
Boards, trying to get them to 
release more men, and I may 
have to go to the United States 
to see if we can get some men 
from the American Mission So- 
cieties. For of course the mis- 
sionaries are almost the only 
Europeans who have any ad- 
equate knowledge of the Chinese 
people and language. They are 
the backbone of the Chinese 
Labour Corps and we could not 
get along without them.’’ 


A. W. LOCHEAD, 
and Lit., C.L. 


FLOOD RELIEF WORK. 


There was a very interesting 
two days’ inspection at the Chris- 
tian Union Flood Relief camp 
Guests were re- 
ceived in a pavilion and given 
tea and then they were escorted 
around the grounds which had 
been carefully mapped out. 
They saw not only the huts in 
which the refugees live but bath 
houses, dispensary, school rooms, 


and work shops. The latter 


were most interesting as it is 
through these that the people 
have an opportunity of becoming 
self-supporting. There are about 


seven thousand people in this 


camp and food is given only 
where there is no one in the 
family who can work for it. We 
saw women sewing on clothing 
and quilts, men grinding the 
grain for use in the camp and 
men and women together mak- 
ing straw hats, straw mats, 
tennis nets, and fishing nets. At 
least seven hundred people are 
employed in this way. The 
children are all in school and 
even the men and women are 
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given an opportunity to 
when the day’s work is toe : 

The camp will be closed at 
the end of March and the people 
sent back to the country to plant 
the spring grain but it will be 
necessary to give them food unti| 
June when we hope they can 
again begin to live on the fruit 
of the land. 

I enclose some pictures of the 
camp and a very interesting con. 
trast in the shape of a picture of 
one of the temporary camps 
where people were living last 
October. The present camps 
are not palatial but they have 
saved the lives of thousands of 
refugees this winter. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 


In several Western countries 
the school authorities have 
established Vocational Guidance 
Departments, in order to help 
the pupils choose the kind of 

ofession which they will enter, 

he young people are tested, not 
so such for their knowledge as 
for their intellectual ability. 
Simple psychological experi- 
ments are performed to deter- 
mine the proficiency of their 
memory, attention, perseverance, 
association of ideas, grasp of 
situations, and so forth : and on 
the basis of the results they are 
advised as to what work will 
give them the best opportunity 
to use the talents which they 
possess. The well-systematised 
Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for 
Intelligence, which by a few 
simple tests determines the 
degree of intelligence which 4 
him for purposes of play, 
cipline, and ool educational 
purposes according to this scale, 
is being used with good results 
in many of the schools in the 


West. 
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Many large business concerns 
are calling in psychological ex- 
to help them in choosing 
employees who have the neces- 
sary intellectual qualifications for 
positions which are to be filled. 
At the present time, candidates 
for the Air Corps in the various 
armies are being tested in the 
laboratory, in order to determine 
whether they can work under 
the conditions which will prevail 
when they take charge of a flying 
machine. There is a large 
saving in time, money, and life, 
in being able to thus determine 
in the laboratory, who have and 
who have not the necessary 
qualifications. 
_ At least two applications of 
these psychological tests have 
been made in China, in connec- 
tion with missionary work. 

The North China Union Lan- 
guage School, after determining 
what qualifications are desirable 
in the Chinese teachers who 
instruct the young missionaries, 
has tested its staff of teachers 
and a group of applicants for 
positions. The tests verified the 
observation of a year and a half 
on old teachers, as to who were 
best qualified to do the work, and 
depending on the results of the 
tests, it was possible to add the 
necessary new members to the 
staff without the period of several 
weeks’ trial previously necessary 
to taking on new teachers. Money 
in salaries paid, and valuable 
time of director and head 
teachers in training new teachers 
were saved, and the time of the 
students was economized by 
avoiding trying out inefficient 
= upon them. 

very interesting report of an 
adaptation to Chinese conditions 
of the. Binet-Simon Measuring 
e for Intelligence appears 
ln the January 1917 number 
of The University Quarterly 


published by the West China 


Union University. 

These tests, coupled with 
simple health tests, if applied to 
students seeking entrance into 
mission schools, where the num- 
ber of applicants exceeds the 
number who can be received, 
would make it possible to select 


those who would be most worth _ 


training ; and if applied to the 
teachers, and others employed by 
the missions, would make it 


easier to increase the efficiency 


of our work. 


The following books are help- 


ful on this subject :— 


Munsterberg. ‘‘Business Psychology.” | 


A. A, Brill. ‘‘Psycho-Analysis.’’ 


Jones. Papers on Psycho-An- 


alysis,’’ 
W. B. Pertvs. 


The work of the Week of 


Evangelism in Tientsin has been 


interfered with and somewhat | 
interrupted by a series of un- 
‘pleasant experiences occasioned 


by the activities of a strange 


individual and his followers who _ 
claim to be of divine appoint- | 


ment and to constitute the true 
and only Church of Christ. The 


leader is Wei Pao Lo HE), 
who professes to be ordained as — 


elder by the Spirit (ppRRBRX), 
and with his followers has been 
promenading the streets of Tien- 
tsin, carrying banners inscribed 
‘*The True Church of Christ’’ 
and other similar devices. They 


have been scattering broadcast 


a quantity of printed ‘iatter, 


principally the leader’s ‘card’? 


which gives after“his name a 
long list of his qualifications to 
recogrition as a heaven-sent 
messenger of the only true gos- 
pel, and denounces all existing 
churches as false. 

These people last Sunday, 
February 17th, entered various 
mission chapels, interrupted the 


— 
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services, attempted to mount the 
platforms, denounced as hypo- 
crites and false leaders the 
preachers, and declared all who 
listened to any but the new and 
genuine teaching to be children 
of the devil. 

They have during the week 
evenings made their way into 
the meetings for workers in 
connection with the special pro- 
gramme of this week, and have 
turned what should have been 
profitable and stimulating gather- 
ings into scenes of bitterness 
and contention. Outside one 
church from which they were 


induced to retire there was such 


excitement as resulted in a per- 
sonal fight between an exas- 
perated member and the leader 


of these disturbers. It-is unfor- 


tunate- that these things should 
have occurred at such a special 
time and should therefore have 
hindered the work and diverted 
the attention of workers: but 
happily there is no reason to 
believe that any workers have 
been led astray by the preten- 
sions of these people. It is hoped 
that they will be persuaded to 
adopt a more peaceable and 
orderly method of propagating 
their strange views. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MISSION 
EDUCATION. 


In-the Report of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North 
America for 1917 is given a 
speech by the Rev. J. F. Goucher, 
D.D., on ‘‘Some Problems of 
Christian Education on the 


Mission Field.” These remart; 
on the question of educationa) 
proportion are so pertinent tha 
— to them special. 
y to the attention of our 
as below : 
“It is very interesting to 
observe how in China this matter 
of education wanting proportion, 
failing to recognize, to appreciate 
proportion, is registering its ip. 
fluence. One of the most extra- 
ordinary missionary agencies in 
China, an organization that has 
seventeen per cent of the forei 
male missionaries within 
organization, has but thirteen 
a cent of the communicants, 
orking alongside of it is an- 
other organization that has but 
six per cent of the foreign 
agencies and eleven per cent of 
the communicants. Six per cent 
of the foreign agencies to seven- 
teen per cent; but eleven per 
cent of the communicants to 
thirteen per cent—less than three 
per cent difference in the com- 
municants with only one-third 
the foreign agencies. Why this 
discrepancy in results? Go a 
step further and you will find 
the one that has such an advan- 
tage in the number of foreign 
agents has but five per cent of 
the Christian students of China 
in its schools, and the other has 
fourteen per cent of the student 
body of China in its Christian 
schools. Three times the foreign 
agencies, one-third the students 
under Christian education, and 
only two per cent or less than 
three per cent of communicants 
in excess. It is a simple pro- 


position.’’ 


| 
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News 


The Korea Mission in China- 


originally cost about Yen 2,000 
a year; now the budget calls for 
about two thousand more, and, 
in addition, this year’s needs 
contain an item of Yen 2,000 for 


property. 


The attention of missionaries 
returning to the United States 
via Japan is called to the fact 
that in order to go ashore in 
Japan it is necessary to have 

rts by sea from the Jap- 
anese Consul at the port of de- 
parture, and from the British 
Consul if traveling via Canada. 
These regulations are strictly 
enforced. 


Mr. S. J. Mills, formerly 
connected with the Shantung 
Christian University, has been 
allocated by the Presbyterian 
Board to the Student Volunteer 
Movement for the Ministry. Mr. 
Mills and Pastor Ding Li Mei 
will work together as the travel- 
ing secretaries for the Move- 
ment, of which Mr. Rugh is the 
executive secretary. Mr. Mills 
will have his headquarters at 4 
Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 


Mr. E. A. Turner has just 
returned from Foochow where 
he attended the Fukien Student 
Conference February 20-26. 
This is the first conference to 
be held during the China New 
Year vacation and it proved a 
great success, the leaders voting 
unanimously to have the con- 
ference at the same time next 
year. The conference was at- 
tended by 193 delegates and 
leaders, most of whom were 
Christians. The central theme 
of the conference was ‘‘ The 


geet of God in Fukien Prov- 
nce.’ 


On February 27th Mr. Hersch- 


leb wrote from Tsinanfu as 


follows: ‘‘I am sorry to have 
to report that we have the plague 
here in our city, four deaths 
having occurred so far as in- 
vestigation has gone to date. 
We may find it more prevalent 
than we now think. Asa pre- 
cautionary measure, all places 
where people assemble are closed, 
including our Association, 
schools, etc. We are perfectly 
safe, but are kept rather close to 
our home and not allowed to go 
to the city. If it gets worse, 
we may not be allowed to leave 
our compounds.’’ 


The National Committee of 
the Y. W. C. A. is composed 
half of Chinese and half of 
foreign women. The President 
is a foreigner, but the Vice-Pres- 
ident, Secretary, and Treasurer 
are Chinese. The Chairmen of 
Sub-committees are half of them 
Chinese. At Shanghai and Can- 
ton the membership of the Local 
Boards of Directors is entirely 


‘Chinese. The local Associations 


raise their budgets almost entire- 
ly from Chinese, the national 
Association raises its funds both 
from foreigners and Chinese. 
Last year in Shanghai a joint 
Finance Campaign was held, in 
which the Chinese local Associa- 


tion was to raise $3,000, and the 
National $2,000. The Chinese 


workers actually collected from 
Chinese sources the sum of 
$3,400 ; foreign givers numbered 
168, Chinese over 500. Of the 
7 workers who raised over $150, 
2 were foreign and 5 Chinese. 


Mr. Johannson, of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, writes 
on January 16th as follows :— 

‘This winter we have got a 
little encouragement in our work. 


bad 
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believe that God is able to give 


| him the strength and courage 


he needs. Before the baptism 


-we had three weeks Bible study. 


One or two more asked to be 
baptized, but for some reason 
= thought it wise to wait a 
ttle.’’ 


The January (1918) number 
of Zhe Moslem World contains a 
classified bibliography of books 
on Islam in Chinese and in 
Chinese-Arabic. This has been 
og by the Rev. C. L. 

gilvie, M.A. The Moham- 
medans seem somewhat slow in 
furnishing Christians with their 
literature and, while some of 
the publishing centres are well 
known, yet apparently they have 
no distributing centres or book- 
shops in China where these 
books can be bought. This list 
should prove useful and helpful 
and a stimulus to further study 
along this line. 

There is in the same number 
a translation of ‘‘The Three- 
character Classic for Moslems,’’ 
by Lieo Kai Lien. This was 
printed in Chinese at Canton in 
1903 A.D. ‘This article will be 
of interest to those who are 
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_ Three young Mongols were bap- © 
_ tized here the 3rd of February. 
That is the first baptism in 
_ Halong Osso (a station 70 miles 
- morth of Kalgan). Two of them 
_ have been with us two or three 
years; one came last spring to 
_ get a little medical help; he 
listened and got interested and 
_ began to read our books; it is 
_ wonderful to see how God has 
_ opened his heart for the truth. 
. He is a very intelligent and, in 
_ the Mongol way; well educated 
young man, 19 yearsold. We 
_ hope God will use him for his 
service among the Mongols. 
_ There is ‘strong opposition from 

_ his home and relatives, but we 


working among Moslems ip 

China. 

There is also a short article 
on ‘The Moslem Women of 
Sianfu,’’ by the late Mrs. J. BR. 
Thor, which gives some idea of 
the needs and possibilities of this 
group of women. 


The three Missionary Fellow- 
ships offered by Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York, have 
been assigned for the year 1918. 
1919 to Reverend Murray Scott 
Frame, B.D., of the American 
Board, stationed at Tungchou, 
Peking, China; Reverend En 
Kashiwai, Professor of Church 
History in the Tokyo Theolog- 
ical Institute; and Reverend 
H. I. Frost, B.D., M.S.T., of 
the American Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions, stationed at 
Basalore, India. 

These Missionary Fellowships, 
each of which yields annually 
$500, are assigned annually to 
missionaries on furlough or to 
exceptionally qualified natives 
of mission lands who have been 
engaged in responsible positions 
of Christian service. Their aim 
is not only to promote advanced 
missionary preparation but to 
encourage productive missionary 
scholarship. 

Applications for the academic 
year 1919-20 should be in the 
hands of the Registrar of the 
Seminary not later than January 
Ist, 1919. 


Dr. Murdoch Mackenzie, of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Changte, Honan, writes 
under date of March 28th : 

‘* We are almost at our wits’ 


end at present here on account 


of ‘the many bands of lawless 
bandits all over the four counties 
in ‘which the most of our Chris- 
tians happen to live. Our best 
congregation in theeast has been 
compelled to close a flourishing 
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school of over sixty pupils 
already. One family there was 
visited twice within three weeks 
by these villains. Eleven pupils 
on their way to the Boys’ School 
here were kidnapped by robbers 
on the way to Changte and kept 
in durance vile for four days. 
An elder and two Christians 
were captured by them ten days 
ago and we have heard nothing 
of or from them since. One man 
~jn Dr. Goforth’s field was fired 
at and soon afterwards died of 
his wounds. The daughter of 
one of our Chinese pastors was 
fired at and killed outright some 
time ago. We are keeping in 
touch with Chinese and British 
authorities but so far as known 
to us no effective repressive 
measures have been tried yet. 
Six men were shot just a & or 
two from us here by the soldiers 
last week. Scarcely a day passes 
in which we do not hear of fresh 
cases of kidnapping, maiming, 
or death. We have had nothing 
like this in the history of our 
Mission and it grows worse 
steadily. We are compelled at 
‘present to give attention to this 


matter almost ily and are quite 
perplexed as to what to do that 
we have not yet done about it.” 


The two greatest missionary 
libraries in the world are the 
Day Missions Library at Vale 
University, which has a fire- 
proof building—the only one in 
existence for purely missionary 

urposes—and the Missionary 

esearch Library in New York. 


* The Day Library is increasingly 


used for research not merely by 


men in the University, but by/ 


persons coming from Chicago 
and Washington and elsewhere 
for help. It is extremely desir- 
able that among other things its 
files of the Carnnsz RECORDER 
should be complete. We gladly 
call the attention of our readers 
to the missing numbers, which 
are as follows: the January 
and February combined number 
for 1882, and those for January, 
1886, and December, 1887. If 


our readers can aid the Library 


by supplying these issues we 
shall be glad to pay a reasonable 
amount for them if sent to this 
office. 


Personals 


DECEMBER: 


Ist, at Stockholm, Sweden, to Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Wester, C. I. M., a son 
(Sven Verner). 

11th, at New York, to Mr. and 
Mrs. D. W. Edwards, Y. M,C. A., a 
daughter (Anne Louise), 


JANUARY : 


3rd, at Suining, Sze., to John P. 
and Dorothy H. Rodwell, of ds’ 
u, a son (Henry Holmes). 
King CLM. | haymend). 

.B. ,C. 1, M.,ason 

7th, at Yunnanfu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Fleischmann, C. I. M., a son 
(Charles Williams). 

isth, at Foochew, to Mr. and Mrs, 
McConnell, ¥. M. C. A., a 
daughter (Kathleen Findley). 


18th, at Amoy, to Rey. and Mrs. L. 


Gordon Phillips, L. M. S., a daughter 


(Eileen 
26th, at Peking, to Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Colson, Y. M. C, A., a daughter 
la Edith). 
th, at Sun g, to Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Georg, C. I. M., a daughter (Eliza- 
beth Auguste), 


31st, at Tientsin, to Mr. and Mrs, 
Arthur Lockley, Y. M. C. A., a son 
(Arthur Stevenson). 


: 


ist, at Wusih, to Rev. and Mrs. 
E. R. Dyer, A. C. M., a son (Edward 
Cabell) 


. Ist, at Nanchang, to Mr. and Mrs, 
. Cerny, C. I. M., a son (Friedrich 


and, at Suchien, Ku,, to Rev. and 
Mrs, W. C. McLeuchlin, A. P. M. 
(South), a daughter 
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sth, at Wuchang, to Dr. and Mrs. 
C. McA. Wassell, A. C. M., a daughter 
(Ruth Helen). 

13th, at Hankow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Warren, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Stella Rachel), 

19th, at Nanking, to Prof. and Mrs. 
W. F. Hummel, M. E. M., a daughter 
(Ruth Isabelle). 

20th, at Shekichen, to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Weller, C. I. M., a son (Stanley 
Douylas Victor). 

22nd, at Hankow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey Hirst, A. B.S., a son (John 


| _ Simpson). 


MARCH: 

3rd, at Foochow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. H. Munson, Y. M. C. A., a son 
(Charles Bright). 

11th, at Peking, to Dr. and Mrs. 
F. E. Dilley, China Medical Board, a 
daughter (Jean Edwards). . 

11th, at Shanghai, to Rev. and Mrs. 
C. PF. McRae, A. C. M., a son (James 
Lawrence Woodward). 

24th, at the Wesleyan Mission, Han- 
yang, to Rev. and Mrs. W. Arthur 
Cornaby, d son. | 

2sth, at Kirin, Manchuria, to Rev. 
and Mrs. James McCannon, Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, a daughter 
(Doreen Elizabeth). 


MARRIAGES. 

FEBRUARY: 

22nd, at Taiyiianfu, Miss A. C. 
Skafjeld to Mr. H. Ingwardo, C, I, M. 
MARCH: 

14th, at Wuhu, Miss Mabel Mc- 
Cracken to Rev. Edward James, both 
M. E. F. B. 


DEATHS. 
JANUARY: 


and, at 67 Granville Park, Black- 
heath, Catherine Lockhart, widow of 


William Lockhart, F. R. C. S., of 


China, Aged 94 years. 

8th, at Chengtu, Sze., M Jane 
Davidson, the beloved wife of Robert 
J. Davidson, of Friends’ Mission. 
Aged 70 years. 

30th, at Shanghai, A. L. Greig, 


-China Treasurer of the L. M, S. 


30th, at Chengtu, Sze., Stella 


: Marian, aged eight years and ten 
months, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 


F. F. Allan, C. M. M., of Chungking. 


18th, at Tsinan, Mrs. T. L. Blalock, 
A. B. G. M. 


6th, at Shanghai, Mrs, W. H, Warren 

5 C. I. M., from cancer. 
14th, A. K. Baxter, M.B., Ch.B, 
(Ed.), of the United Methodist Church 


Chuchia. From. typhus 


er. 
24th, at Shanghai, Margaret Susan 
beloved wife of Dr. G. H. Bonde, 
of the British & Foreign Bible Society, 
Aged 63 years. 

28th, at Shanghai, Marguerite 4 . * 


Dodds, W.U.M. Aged 29 years, 


ARRIVALS. 
JANUARY: ‘a 
7th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Me 
H. J. Rounds, Y. M.C. A. (Peking), 


FEBRUARY: 
U. A., Dr. and Mm 
, and Mr. Ki 
YMCA. 
16th, from service in Europe, 
A. W.S. Lee (Wuhu), A. C. M, 
23rd, from U.S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Harold Balme and family, of the 
Shantung Christian University School 
of Medicine, Tsinan. | 


MARCH: | 

7th, from Sweden, Rev, and Mrs 
Karl Nelton and children, §. M., F, 
From U. S. A., Dr, and Mm. 

. B. La Force (Peking); from USA, 

. A. Bremer angchow 

| 

16th, from U.S.A,, Harriett Boutelle, 
K. W. Eddy and sister 
Julia Willard ig . BL P.M. 

18th, from England, Rev, Wallace 
Wilson, L. M. 8. (ret.). 

ape. from U, S. A., Miss 
A. P. N., for Nanking Hospital, 
Mrs. Chase; Rey. and Mrs. H. Mcieas 
and daughter, P. M. U. ( Yunnanfu), 

Date not given: From U. &. A, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Jansen (née Jennie 
Hansen), F. G. M. (Sh ). 


MARCH: 
and, to U. 8. A., Mrs. H. W. Law 

and child, C. C. E. A.; Dr. and Mm 

J. E. Williams, A. P. N. 

<— to Canada, Dr. Endicott, Set. 
M 


M. 
11th, to U.S, A. Miss Grace Ellis, 
and Miss Lena Nelson, both M.B.F.B. 
12th, to Canada, Misses Harrisos 
and Ellwood, C. M. M. 

14th, from Hongkong, Mr. M, 4 
Kees, Y. M. C. A. 


beck and family, Aug.; ev. Be L 
Torrey, Miss Lena Nelson, M. 
To Rev. Jas, 0, 
Curnow, M. | 
30th, to U. S.A., Mr, and Mrs. D.L 
Kelsey and family, ¥.M.C.4- 
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INTERIOR OF ANCESTRAL HALL. 
Notice image, guardian, and altar. 


Photo. by R. F. Fitch. 
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